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Of $3,000 in 
Musical America’s 


Prize Contest 


RNEST BLOCH has been 

awarded Musicat AMERICA’S 
three thousand dollar prize for 
the finest work submitted in its 
Symphony Contest. 

The prize winning composition, 
America, an epic rhapsody in 
three parts, was unanimously 
chosen for the award among 92 
scores entered in the contest. 

The prize winning score is ded- 
icated to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln and Walt Whitman 
“whose vision have upheld its in- 
spiration.” 

“This symphony,” adds Bloch, 
“has been written in love for 
this country: in reverence for its 
past, in faith in its future.” 

The five judges of MusIcaL 
America’s Symphony Contest 
were Walter Damrosch, one of the 
conductors of the recently merged 
New York Symphony and Philhar- 
monic Orchestras, Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and Alfred Hertz, con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Or- 
chestra. 

Four other scores in MUSICAL 
America’s contest received Honorable 
Mention. They are: 

Broadway, a symphonic work by 
Samuel Gardner; a Jazz Suite by Louis 
Gruenberg; a Symphony by Robert 
Russell Bennett; and The Piper, a 
symphonic poem, by Wintter Watts. 

According to Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, “Ernest Bloch’s score is in 
our opinion the outstandingly great work 
of Musicat America’s entire contest. 
The work is a rhapsody in three parts, 
a work of symphonic dimensions, dra- 
matic, melodious, characteristically 
American in fiber and thought, a 
worthy and lasting contribution to 
American symphonic literature, and a 
work which after a short time will 
enjoy the popularity of both the sym- 
phony by Cesar Franck and Dvorak’s 
From the New World. 


“IT feel as if I may speak in behalf 
Contest _ 


of the other judges of the 





ERNEST BLOCH, COMPOSER OF THE PRIZE COMPOSITION, “AMERICA” 


by saying that the musical world owes 
a large debt of gratitude to Musica 
America for the fine generosity shown 
in offering this prize. 

“There were half a dozen scores en- 
tered in this contest which I should 
like to conduct next season.” 

The prize winning score will be per- 
formed as soon as possible next Fall 
by the New York Philharmonic, the 
Boston Symphony, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the Chicago Symphony and 
the San Francisco Symphony orches- 
tras. In all probability there will be 
a number of other performances. 

It is possible that Walter Dam- 
rosch, as the dean of conductors, will 
conduct the first performance of the 
work with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. This is a matter to 
be decided when the conductors return 
to this country after their summer va- 
cations. 

Leopold Stokowski cabled from Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, where he is staying 
until August: 

“Enthusiastically recommend ‘Amer- 
ica’ for first prize.” He followed this 
cable with a letter which stated: 

“As I cabled you a few days ago, 





favor of 
It is a noble 


I am_ enthusiastically in 
‘America’ for the prize. 
and masterly score.” 

Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, and one of the 
judges, stated before he sailed for 
Europe recently : 

“Musica America is to be congrat- 
ulated upon bringing to light such an 
outstanding score as Ernest Bloch’s 
‘America.’ I tell you with all the 
emphasis of which I am capable, that 
although I found a number of capable 
scores in this contest, when I reached 
this man’s score I considered its quali- 
ties so outstanding, the whole work 
was so superbly conceived and devel- 
oped that there was not a moment’s 
doubt in my mind that this work above 
all should receive the prize. I am de- 
lighted to hear the work is by Ernest 
Bloch.” 

Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony, was the most 
demonstrative of all in his enthusiasm. 

“Ernest Blech has created a master- 
piece. This score may well become 
a classic of American symphonic lit- 
erature. Bloch has succeeded superbly 
in doing what other composers have 





AMERICA, 
Symphonic Epic, 
J udges’ Choice 


in some degree attempted. If Must- 
cAL America’s excellent contest had 
done nothing more than bring this one 
to light I should think it would have 
been eminently worth while. As it is, 
there were to my mind half a dozen 
excellent scores brought to light by 
this contest.” 

On following pages of this issue will 
be found informative articles about 
Mr. Bloch and his prize winning score. 

It is a most happy coincidence that 
this work bears the title of “America” 
and that Mr. Bloch’s superb dedica- 
tion to his score discussed on another 
page) is an excellent illustration of the 
nobility of spirit in which this work 
was conceived and carried out. But 
apart from these factors in the work, 
the judges and the editors of Musica. 
AMERICA wish to emphatically state that 
all of the ninety-two scores submitted 
in this contest were considered solely 
upon the grounds of intrinsic musical 
merit. There were compositions sub- 
mitted which dealt with literary and 
poetical subjects, with patriotic pro- 
grams, even with political topics. There 
were descriptive tone poems, program 
music of the most literal type and many 
compositions conceived in the spirit of 
absolute music. 

It was a curious coincidence that the 
two works which excited the greatest 
amount of interest among the judges 
were named America and Broadway. 
The latter composition was written by 
Samuel Gardner. 

The fact that three of the judges, 
Mr. Frederick Stock, Mr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, and Mr. Alfred Hertz were 
able to confer in New York a few 
weeks ago, the fact that they unani- 
mously agreed upon Bloch’s score as 
the outstanding work of the entire 
contest, all this supplemented by the 
receipt of two enthusiastic cablegrams 
from Mr. Walter Damrosch and Mr. 
Leopold Stokowski demonstrate con- 
clusively how dominant the qualities of 
Bloch’s score proved to be among the 
numbers of excellent manuscripts sub- 
mitted. 

These manuscripts were entered in 
the contest undef the usual terms of 
anonymity. Each manuscript was 
marked with a motto or device. The 
composer’s name in a sealed envelope 
having on the outside the same motto 
or device, accompanied each manu- 
script. The sealed envelopes were 
placed in a safe deposit vault until the 
prize winning work had been selected 
and the judges had completed’ their 
examinations of the other scores. 

(Continued on page 6) 








Ernest Bloch is known somewhat 
primarily as a composer whose out- 
look upon creation and creative art is 
tinged and saturated with the pulsing 


emotions of an ancient people. In 
America, whose musical inhabitants 
know the music of Bloch generally 


more familiarly than do those of 
Europe, this unusual and lonely artist 
has assumed the features of a racial- 
ist, so to speak. And this synonymy of 
an individual with the distinct division 
of humanity from which he descends 
is unjust only in that it provides an 
excuse, an explanation, rather, for a 
commodity that needs none. Insofar as 
the concept and the content of his most 
important and prolific period of com- 
position is concerned, however, Bloch 
is a Hebrew music maker. 


He is a Jewish Musician, as Debussy 
is a French Musician and Moussorgsky 
a Russian Musician. In this respect 
Bloch is a unique figure in the history 
of music. Other fields of artistic ut- 
terance reveal a puissant and complete 
Judaic spirit, as witness an example 
with which we are most familiar—the 
extraordinary opus called “The Dyb- 
buk.” In addition to Ansky, as ex- 
ponents of material for the spoken 
stage, furthermore, there are Pinsky, 
Schalom-Asch and others. Of chore- 
ographic illustrations of Israel’s homage 
to Israel there is no lack. It has re- 
mained for the solitary genius of Bloch 
to provide the counterparts of these in 
the language of tones, to analogize them 
in a medium whose opportunities for 
exaltation, spiritual and emotional, far 
exceed prototypes. 


That Bloch is the first and perhaps 
the sole Jewish Musician (if we have 
justified the application of the title) 
seems reasonable enough. In this theory 
we find ourself echoing the views of 
the excellent Mr. Guido M. Gatti, who 
wrote many words on the subject when 
there was a real need for writing them. 
Per contra, remarks Mr. Gatti, there 
have been many musicianly Jews, more 
or less influenced by certain melodico- 
rhythmic traits of Hebrew origin. The 
fact remains that from Mendlessohn 
clear through to Mahler there has been 
no such pregnant a racial personality 
as Bloch’s. 

We should not, perhaps, emphasize— 
now that it has been established as a 
characteristic—the element of racial 
aesthetics; it imposes a limitation, a 
constraint, that the works of Bloch do 
not show. Nevertheless it is to the 
point, inevitably so, in a discussion of 
the matured outpourings which invest 
what might be designated as his second 
period. Bloch, it should be pointed out 
at once, does not rely upon the use of 
actual Hebraico-Oriental themes. He 
expresses the character and spirit of 
his race with the potency of its own 
dignity and grandeur, and with an eye 
to the manifold richnesses of the Old 
Testament. 

The beginning, in 1913, of a sig- 
nificant Cycle Juif, which, as Bloch 
himself has told us, marked the initia- 
tion of a new conception of musical 
life for him, provided the first indica- 
tion of the profundity and sincerity of 
the racialist in his nature. When the 
Trois Poémes Juifs were first per- 
formed, the composer had these il- 
luminating things to say. 4 

“It is not my purpose, not my desire, 


By WILLIAM SPIER 


to attempt a ‘reconstitution’ of Jewish 
music, or to base my work on melodies 
more or less authentic. I am not an 
archaeologist. I hold it of first im- 
portance to write good, genuine music, 
my music. It is the Jewish soul that 
interests me, the complex, glowing, 
agitated soul, that I feel vibrating 
throughout the Bible: The freshness 
and naiveté of the Patriarchs; the 
violence that is evident in the prophetic 
books; the Jew’s savage love of jus- 
tice ; the despair of the Preacher in 
Jerusalem ; the sorrow and the im- 
mensity of the Book of Job; the sensu- 
ality of the Song of Songs. 

“All this is in us; all this is in me, 
and it is the better part of me. It is 
all this that I endeavor to hear in my- 
self and to transcribe in my music: The 
venerable emotion of the race that 
slumbers ‘way down in our soul. 


“The Jewish Poems are the first work 
of a cycle. I do not wish that one 
should judge my whole personality by 
this fragment, this first attempt, which 
does not contain it. The Psalms, Schel- 
omo, Israél are more representative, 
because they come from the passion 
and the violence that I believe to be 
the characteristics of my nature. In 
the Jewish Poems I have wished in 
some way to try a new speech, the 
color of which should serve my future 
expression. There is in them a certain 
restraint; I hold myself back; my or- 
chestration is also guarded. The Poems 
are the first work of a new period; 
they consequently have not the maturity 
of the Psalms or of Israél.” 

eS we 

Preceding the “manner” which found 

its inception with the Jewish Poems, 


Bloch’s output had consisted of two 
symphonic pieces, Vivre-Aimer and 
Orientale, Hiver-Printemps, settings 


of three psalms for solo voice and or- 
chestra, the C Sharp Minor Symphony, 
the Poemes d’Automme for voice and 
piano, and, most important, the opera 
Macbeth. In these works, few of 
which have had their say in this coun- 
try, the unusual dramatic impulse of the 
man, his remarkable vitality and virile 
buoyancy, as well as certain person- 
ifying orchestral thoughts, are already 
perceptible. The earliest familiar com- 
position is his First Symphony (writ- 
ten in Munich between Bloch’s twenty- 
first and twenty-second birthdays) which 
was performed in New York by the 
Philharmonic last season. Unfocussed 
and diffuse as it is with its essences 
this is an achievement in more ways 
than one, notwithstanding; as a tech- 
nical feat alone it is of considerable 
value. 

At the time of the production of the 
C Sharp Minor Symphony Bloch had 
arrived upon no promontory where he 
was visible to the public eye, nor was 
he, in fact, within close distance of 
such a vantage point. He had already 
encountered a taste of the opposition 
which was to test his philosophies to 
the fullest measure in later life. His 
parents, who were not too favorably 
inclined toward the art of music, had 
allowed him to study the violin as a 
boy in Geneva. By the time young 
Bloch had reached the ripe age of 
eleven he was firmly resolved to devote 
his life to composition. This vow he 
set down on paper, which he burned 
in the open air on a heap of stones as 
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though he were carrying out an ancient 
rite of his people. He somehow over- 
came the objections which his mother 
and father were not slow to offer when 
he had announced his purpose, and 
within a short time he found himself 
in Brussels. Here he worked on violin 
with Schorg and Ysaye and studied 
composition under Rasse. Later, in 
Frankfort, he entered the school of 
Ivan Knorr and in Munich studied 
with Thuille. After a stay of two years 
in Paris, he returned to Geneva, in 
1904. 


No-one cared particularly to interest 
himself in the works of the youthful 
composer, whose symphony had been 
played in part in Basel, and in its en- 
tirety in Geneva, by this time. And, as 
Mr. Gatti comments, Bloch’s was not 
such a temperament that sought favor 
insistently. Destiny now imperiously 
held forth another trial. His father’s 
financial affairs having become in- 
creasingly doubtful, Bloch took hold 
of the family’s slender interests, and 
began to sell cuckoo clocks. Investigat- 
ing, in a brief space, the mysteries of 
commercial accounts, laws and cus- 
toms, he travelled in Germany as sales- 
man and agent, immersed in business 
occupations every day. 


Meanwhile he was at work on ‘Mac- 
beth. In November, 1910, his opera was 
produced, owing considerably to the 
interest of Mme. Bréval, at the Opera- 
Comique. Bloch journeyed to Paris to 
assist at the rehearsals. Macbeth was 
exceedingly well received by the pub- 
lic, but the initiates were not kindly 
disposed and the work was soon for- 
gotten—after its creator had been ad- 
judged a revolutionary. 

During 1909 and 1910 Bloch conduc- 
ted concerts at Lausanne and Neuf- 
chatel. After two years, his post was as- 
sumed by one of his pupils, whom Bloch 
assisted and advised, philosophically. He 
was chosen professor of composition 
and aesthetics at the Conservatory of 
Geneva, which dispossessed him of that 
function in 1915. In this year Bloch 
decided to accept an offer from Amer- 
ica, to come and conduct for Maud 
Allan, the dancer. From Ohio, where 
he and his associates parted company, 
he came to New York, without friends 
or money. 


After more than a year of neglect 
in the metropolis, Bloch was flattered 
and honored to receive an invitation 
from Dr. Karl Muck to conduct the 
Jewish Poems in Boston. From this 
time things assumed a somewhat 
brighter aspect; his gifts matured and 
multiplied. Between 1916 and 1918 he 
produced the fine rhapsody for cello 
and orchestra, Schelomo, the Israel 
Symphony, the B Minor String Quar- 
tet, the Viola and Piano Suite, and be- 
gan to make voluminous sketches for 
an opera, Jezebel. In May, 1917, the 
Friends of Music gave an entire pro- 
gram, devoted to his orchestral works, 
conducted by Mr. Artur Bodanzky and 
the composer. 

In middle life—for Bloch will be 
forty-eight on July 24th of this year— 
he is an eminent figure in the musical- 
ities of the country he has adopted 
and which has adopted him. During the 
past eight years his works have been 
gratefully received, and have been per- 
formed by the most treasured artists 
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of the time, close upon their comple- 
tion. Israel, possibly his most powerful 
utterance up to the present, has been 
particularly favored, and a re-state- 
ment of its message is an annual event 
in the music centers of America. Baal 
Shem, the Three Pictures of Chassidic 
Life which Bloch painted in 1923, are 
seen as frequently on violin programs 
as any other contribution to the réper- 
toire of the century. 

As an educator in the New World, 
Bloch’s influence has been felt in New 
York, where he taught at the David 
Mannes School in 1917, in Cleveland, 
whose Institute of Musical Art he 
headed in 1920, and in San Francisco, 
in which city he dwells at present as 
director of the Conservatory. He has 
appeared in conductorial capacities in 
the nation’s most important capitals. 


*” * * 


Allow us a parting word as to the 
general quality and personality of the 
music of Bloch. Among the innumer- 
able composers who are having a fling 
in the accents of the newer regime— 
we dislike the word “modern” in this 
connection—he maintains an indubitable 
individuality. This is true even if one 
disregards his racialism, which has bred 
a typical polychromaticism. From 
acquaintance with his music, we believe, 
an insight into the man is accomplished. 
His is evidently a nature of fervent, 
impassioned vigor, an instinct which 
tends toward the kernel of a situation 
in as direct a manner as possible. If 
conventionalities seek to cramp him in 
his search for what seems to him the 
truth, the just and propulsively spoken 
beliefs that inform him, he overrides 
them. He does, at least, in his music. 
What idiosyncrasies, exceptionalities in 
his tonal language, one perceives in the 
music of Bloch, owe their existence to 
this principle, which he has never re- 
linquished. 

Thus the absence of politeness, the 
impatience, the brusqueness of Bloch’s 
musical words, do not stun or shock 
us when we come upon them, for these 
attributes are part of a large limbed 
logic that is bound up in itself and 
needs no polishing and seasoning to 
be palatable. This music, therefore, is 
often barbaric, brunt, refractory, and 
not uncacophonous. It is not always 
necessary, however, for Bloch to couch 
his remarks in the terms we have 
described. He is also exceptionally 
capable, when he is completely satis- 
fied with the quality of a thought as 
such, of writing along melodic lines 
which have been disdained by the 
greater numbers of his contemporaries. 
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eA GLANCE AT THE PRIZE SCORE 


Work Uses Native 
Idioms Freely 


By WILLIAM SPIER 


AMERICA, an “Epic Rhapsody in 
Three Parts for Orchestra” by Ernest 
Bloch is dedicated to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln and Walt Whitman, 
“whose vision have upheld its inspira- 
tion.” “This symphony has been writ- 
etn in Love for this Country; In re- 
verence to its past, in faith in its 
future,” proclaims the flyleaf, which 
furthermore quotes Whitman’s apos- 
trophe, “O America, because you build 
for mankind, I build for you.” The 
following is affixed to the first page of 
the score: 


“The Ideals of America are imperish- 
able. They embody the future credo of 
all mankind: a Union, in common pur- 
pose and under willingly accepted guid- 
ance, of widely diversified races, ulti- 
mately to become one race, strong and 
great. But, as Walt Whitman has said, 
To hold men together by paper and 
seal or by compulsion, is no account. 
That only holds men together which 
aggregates all in a living principle, as 
the hold of the limbs of the body or 
the fibres of plants.’ 

“Though this symphony is not de- 
pendent on a program, the composer 
wants to emphasize that he has been 
inspired by this very Ideal. 

“The Anthem which concludes the 
work, as its apotheosis, symbolizes the 
Destiny, the Mission of America. The 
symphony is entirely built upon it. From 
the first bars, it appears, in root, dimly, 
slowly taking shape, rising, falling, de- 
veloping, and finally asserting itself, 
victoriously, in its complete and decisive 
form. 

“It is the hope of the composer that 
this Anthem will become known and 
beloved, that the audience will rise to 
sing it, becoming thus an active and en- 
thusiastic part of the work and its 
message of faith and hope.” 


« 7 * 


‘America’ has the character of an his- 
torical survey, a moving panorama of 


THE CONDUCTOR-JUDGES 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWSK 
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FREDERICK STOCK 

the !and it limns—accomplishing its end 
to some extent through the use of tunes 
which have had national significance 
during the progress of the country’s life 
It is therefore somewhat episodic in 
effect and its form is necessarily free. 
The three parts have to do with: first, 
the Indian life of early America, the 
voyage of the Pilgrims, their landing 
and thankfulness, and the hardships 
which beset them; secondly, it narrates 
the drama of the North and the South, 
their happiness, the rude interruption of 
war, the distress and agony which fol 
lowed upon the civil conflict; thirdly, 
it tells of the present, its turmoil, speed, 
noise, material “prosperity’’—then of an 
inevitable collapse, and a gradual re 
construction, glorifying the triumph and 
fulfillment of America and her sons. 


The first movement bears this in- 
scription: “...1620—The Soil—The In 
dians—( England )—The Mayflower 


The Landing of the Pilgrims.” Begin 
ning, with an introduction, poco lento, 
misterioso, in G Minor, the principal 
subject is given out by the bassoon and 
lower strings over a tremolo in the 
divided strings. An Indian character is 
assumed by the theme, a version of the 
anthem which concludes the work, by 


A NEW 





WALTER DAMROSCH 
the use of the Scotch Snap. The tym- 
pani furnishes an ostinato which is later 
resumed by an Indian drum. Another 
form of the anthem theme, identified in 
the third movement as “The Call of 
America to the Nations of the World,” 
is utilized to some extent. <A gradual 
enlivening leads to the main body of the 
movement, which begins, Animato, in B 
Flat, with a Call in imitation of Mandan 
and Hidatsa music. There are frequent 
changes of time. A Chippcwa War 
Song makes its entrance; the full or 
chestra takes up the Call subject. The 
clarinet sings a Death Song; the drum 
continues its ostinato \ dolorous 
theme is given to the viola, and 
continued by the clarinet \ transitior 
commences on a phrase from the in 
troduction, leading to suggestions of an 
Old English March, which is stated, 
proper, by the full orchestra in C Major. 
The “Call of America” is sounded by 
the trombones \ section specified as 
“Struggles and Hardships” for full 
orchestra, based on related material, 
ornamented by figuration, bridges over 
to an Old Chanty, given to the liorn and 
cellos. This gradually fills out harmon 
ically, till it is taken up spiritedly by 
the strings. This broadens to a jubilant 


solo 
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outburst indicative of the sighting of 
land. The first phrases of the anthem 
are sounded triumphantly by the brass 
in an fff climax, which gives way sud- 
denly to an episode of Loneliness and 
Memories of the Past. The Indian drum 
begins again; a recollection of the an- 
them subject leads to a powerful state- 
ment of the hymn, Old Hundred, suc- 
ceeded once more by the motto. There 
is a rallentando to the conclusion of the 
movement, with a pianissimo suggestion 
of the Call over muted and divided 
strings, harp harmonics and celesta, 
The second movement—“1861-1865— 
Hours of Joy—Hours of Sorrow’—is 
prefaced by the much quoted phrase of 
Whitman which gives audition to the 
vocalism of the nation. It begins, Alle- 
gretto, in A Minor, with an English 
horn solo on a Southern ballad. A 
quartet of solo strings introduces a new 
melody of folk-song character. The 
Call makes its appearance in succeeding 


solo instruments. A Negro Song 
makes its entrance in the violins, and 
levelops in the clarinet and flute. A 


dreamy lullaby in G is followed by the 
Call, this time in the oboe, which leads 
to a statement of “Old Folks at Home” 
by the horn with a counter subject in 
the strings. “Pop Goes the Weasel” is 
introduced by the horn, later taking in 
dependent importance in the oboe and 
English horn At a change of time 
ind measure the tune is countered by 
“Hail Columbia” in the trumpets, Both 
subjects run their full course. A 
heraldic announcement of the anthem 
theme builds, together with previously 
used material, to a fortissimo climax, 
which diminishes for a Creole folk-song 
of Spanish character, in the 
Rhythms suggestive of the South, with 
tambourine, are indulged. The America 
theme recurs, canonically, with “Dixie” 
in the woodwind. Snatches of Civil 
War songs—‘“John Brown's Body,” the 
‘Battle Cry of Freedom,” “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp”—are heard against the 
anthem subject, the whole gaining in 
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(Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 5) 


impetus, descriptive of strife. The 
whole diminishes in intensity. The 
movement comes to a close sadly, with 
chromatic lamentations in the woodwind 
and strings, the motto being stated by 
the trumpets. “O! Bleeding America.” 

The third part, dealing with “1926... 
The Present—The Future,” quotes the 
Whitmanism to the effect that “As he 
sees the farthest he has the most faith.” 
At the outset a syncopated version of 
the America idea is announced, Allegro 
con spirito, by the full orchestra in B 
Flat—a dance scene, possibly, with much 
rhythm and esprit. Songs of Negro 
Blues effect occur incidentally, while 
the movement continues in brilliant vein. 
A moderato section—“The Turmoil of 
the Present Time”—begins, using de- 
tached chords between beats, somewhat 
in the manner of certain Stravinskyan 


episodes. This mood is continued until 
“America Calls in Distress” against 
wailing, descending strings. Various 


phrases of fanfare significance aid in 
the development of a consuming tense- 
ness. Excerpts from popular songs of 
the Mauve Decade suggest themselves. 
The excitement reaches its height. 
Suddenly the action reverts to that of 
the opening of the rhapsody—“Give me 
solitude, give me Nature.” The first 
subjects appear in the original key. 
From here an extended development is 
begun, with reiterated treatments of the 
motto. The gradual broadening pulses 
onward. “Old Hundred” returns; the 
strengthening and rebuilding progresses. 
America calls to the nations of the 
world. “The Fulfillment” looms. The 
anthem, pure and simple, is sounded 
proudly, the people singing “with deep 
fervor and enthusiasm.” The conclu- 
sion, triumphant and free, utilizes 
“Yankee Doodle” in augmentation. 


The score of America calls for pic- 
colo, two flutes, two oboes, English 
horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, two 
bassoons, contrabassoon, four horns, 
three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, 
tympani, celesta, two harps, tam- 
bourines, bass drum, cymbals, tam tam, 
triangle, glockenspiel, two anvils struck 
with a hammer, deep steel plate, wood 
block (with organ and an automobile 
horn as ad. lib. additions), and the 
usual strings. 
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Details of the Contest 
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(Continued from page 3) 





In the original announcement of the 
contest published in Musica AMERICA 
for December 12, 1925, the editors 
stated : 

“What Musicat America is seeking 
to bring to light is an American work 
of authentic genius. Its form is a sec- 
ondary consideration . . . The contest 
is sponsored by MusicaL AMERICA 
because of a conviction that composi- 
tion has not made the same progress as 
other phases of musical development in 
the United States. Notable pioneer 
work has been done, and a liberal num- 
ber of symphonic works have been pro- 
duced that have been worthy of high 
commendation. These have given clear 
indication of the gifts of American 
composers in dealing with the larger 
forms. But a really representative 
work, one which will be to American 
music what the standard German, 
French and Russian works for orches- 
tra are to the music of those coun- 
tries, is yet to be written. 

“It is the belief of Musica Amer- 
1ca that the symphonic writer in this 
country has had too little practical 
encouragement. There has been no 
real incentive for him to go through the 
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THE OPENING PAGE OF THE THIRD MOVEMENT, 
RHAPSODY, AND ATTESTING THE METICU 


travail of the creation of a symphony. 
Only an individual of independent 
means could afford to give his time to 
this toil, since no financial reward was 
in sight. Moreover, the mere copying 
of the orchestral parts, necessary if 
the work were to be submitted for 
production, has meant a very consid- 
erable outlay. 

“If accepted and played, a single 
hearing was about all that could be 
counted upon.’ This meant that a year’s 
work and untold struggles of the spirit 
were destined to end in forty minutes 
of actual performance—then the dust 
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and silence of the limbo of forgotten 
scores ! 

“It is the aim of this prize contest 
tu supply the incentive the American 
composer has needed, not only by means 
of the award of three thousand dol- 
lars, but through surrounding the con- 
test with conditions most likely to as- 
sure a continuance of the successful 
work in the repertoire of the leading 
orchestras of America.” 

Musica America wishes to extend 
its regrets to judges and contestants 
that the results of this contest could 
not have been published last Fall, as 
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REPRODUCED FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE PRIZE 
LOUSNESS OF MR. BLOCH’S FINISHED SCORES. 


originally scheduled, but unavoidable 
delays, due primarily to the recent sale 
and reorganization of this paper last 
year, to the difficulty in safely sending 
all the scores to five prominent con- 
ductors who were constantly travelling 
about in this country and abroad, con- 
spired to delay the awarding of the 
prize. On the editorial page will be 
found a few words of appreciation to 
the five conductors who acted as judges 
and whose talents and labor were de- 
voted with unstinted generosity to the 
examination of the scores submitted in 
the contest. 
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~ SCALING THE “‘DELIUS HEIGHTS 
London. Coir Brings L one Poem 4 gain 


By LEIGH HENRY 


| Brag May 23.—In spite of one 
or two notable recitals and orches- 
tral concerts, the dominant note of re- 
cent London programs has been choral. 
Such choralism has ranged over a wide 
field. We are, most happily, far from 
the days when the term was confined 
to a stereotyped selection of well-worn 
oratorios and cantatas. 


Two decades have produced many as- 
tonishing results; for in that period have 
emerged the epoch-making works of 
Granville Bantock,—Omar Khayyam in 
its three remarkable parts, Atalanta in 
Calydon, with its unprecedented sym- 
phonic treatment of voices in choral 
texture, The Vanity ot Vanities, vocal 
drama, where scene, action and cos- 
tumery are transcended in abstract 
vocalism, and Pan, paean of Nature 
combining the lyric and the liturgical— 
these and the gradual emergence of 
the exquisite imagination of Delius 
through successive productions of works 
such as Appalacchia, Sea-Drift, Songs 
of Sunrise, Song of the High Hills and 
A Mass of Life, coupled with the rather 
recondite, though individual Song of 
Jesus and Choral Symphony of Holst, 
have opened up fresh vistas of choral 
expression and restored to Great Britain 
something of the prestige of the great 
Elizabethan days, the epoch of Tallis, 
Byrd. Gibbons, Morley and Weelkes. 


Present Delius Poem 


Always intrepid, Charles 
Scott and his Philharmonic Choir 
elected to ascend the heights in a 
Queen’s Hall program. The event was 
a revival of Delius’ choral tone poem, 
A Mass of Life. Courage was needed; 
for Delius, like many visionaries, does 
not always consider ways and means 
as do more down-to-earth practical 
people. The score bristles with im- 
mense difficulties and, indeed, in parts, 
sets the achievement of the impossible as 
a task before all aspiring executants. 
Again, Delius conceives in such a per- 
sonal way that he inclines to overlook 
the characteristics of mass-vocalism as 
comprised in choral texture. So sensi- 
tive is he to color that he often for- 
gets under its stimulus the medium in 
which he wishes to present it musically 
anew. 


Kennedy 


So at times his vocal writing moves 
in chromatic masses which offer most 
awkward tasks to singers and which 
do not give the most grateful blend 
to listening ears. Again, he tends to 
think and express so subtly that his 
delicate nuances are lost and made in- 
effectual by being enunciated by 
choral media, which obscures them by 
weight of tone. These things said—and 
they explain many of the inevitable de- 
ficiencies of the Philharmonic Choir’s 
performance—there stand whole tracts 
of lovely music without parallel in 
quality and substance in any other 
choral composition. Even where the 
soprano voices are taxed cruelly, taken 
to flights which bear them beyond all 
possibility of aural effect, deprive them 
of all chance of tonal expression, there 
is yet behind such abortive effort the 
impulsion of transcendental moods 
which, in the more clearly conceived 
parts of the score, give to the music-an 
ethereal beauty which suggests an 
ecstatic overtone to some mood of 
poetic vision. 

This music has all the passionate 
urge of Nietzsche, who so greatly in- 
spired it; but in many ways it also re- 


calls the German poet, Mombert. There 
is much in it of a nature similar to that 
which inspired the Flowers of Chaos. 
There is more, however; for beside a 
certain cosmic perception Delitis has the 
more human quality of a deep intimacy. 





FREDERICK 
MASS OF LIFE WAS RECENTLY SUNG 
IN ENGLAND 


DELIUS, WHOSE LOFTY 


His vision, far though it may stretch, 
into whatever rarefied atmosphere it 
may take flight, is yet of that introspec- 
tive type which re-projects the images 
discerned into the recesses of his own 
soul, 


One could not find the perfect unity 
of rendition existent between the Phil- 
harmonic Choir and the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra as combined in the 
concert under discussion. It is true, 
however, that the transition from choral 
to orchestral media and vice versa in 
Delius’ score is not always happy. The 
substance of the one is carried over 
into the other without full perception 
of the differences of each. In the dance- 
measures and the exquisitely serene 
parts of the first movement the singing 
was at its best, for here Delius speaks 
from his own intimate self. Neverthe- 
less, one did not find throughout the 
same perfection of interpretation— 
though even then lacking owing to the 
intrinsic difficulties of the music as con- 
ceived—which was present when Klenau 
directed it in London some time ago. 


It was a noble effort, but one in which 
aspiration was more apparent than 
actual achievement. This is not to dis- 
parage the work of Kennedy Scott and 
his choir, which is of the finest in the 
country; it merely means that they im- 
molated themselves in essaying the im- 
possible with a high idealism. The spirit 
was indeed willing and inspired; but 
the flesh of music held it down 
from its most transcendental flights. The 
singing of Roy Henderson, who again 
achieved the remarkable feat of deliver- 
ing the entire baritone part from mem- 
ory, as earlier under Klenau, was at 
the apex of artistry. He ceased to be 
a performer and became a pure medium, 
almost in a spiritualistic sense, for the 
impulse of the composer. A fine and 
almost devout sympathy also character- 
ized much of the singing of Caroline 


Hatchard and Mary Morris; the one 
solo weakness was Steuart Wilson, 
whose vocal quality, speaking of the 
voice, is utterly inadequate to such 
ecstatic music and who suffered the 
further inhibition of a characteristically 
dull intellectualism of expression, pro- 
ductive of drab tone and a harsh me- 
chanicalism of phrasing. In such music 
one needs more than a mere erudite 
transcription of the letter of moods; 
one felt that his singing was learned 
but lacked all real knowledge of the 
innermost moods of ecstasy. 


Anglo-Celtic Concert 


In spite of competing with the at- 
traction of the Delius work, the Royal 
Albert Hall presented a_ well-filled 
auditorium to the Royal Welsh Ladies’ 
Choir for the farewell concert of that 
organization preliminary to its Anglo- 
Celtic world tour. The recent royal 
command performance of the choir be- 
fore Their Majesties the King and 
Queen at Windsor Castle had done 
much to stimulate interest; but the 
nature of the program offered was an 
even stronger lure. Welsh choralism 
has long suffered from the bad habits 
contracted during the era of Victorian- 
ism. Dull solemnity, stereotypedness 
and sensationalism have done much to 
discredit the high achievements of 
Welsh vocalism in other ways. 


The program of the Royal Welsh 
Ladies’ Choir refuted completely the ac- 
cusation of English critics that Welsh 
musicianship lags behind Welsh musical- 
ity. It proved that Welsh music has a 
classic historic background; for it pre- 
sented works by Welsh Tudor compos- 
ers honored in the high days of British 
madrigal, motet and virginal music, It 
went further, and manifest that the 
Welsh Tudor monarchs of Great 
Britain so deeply shared national Cym- 
ris traits that they themselves were com- 
posers of no mean order. It demon- 
strated that the rhythmic and model 
traits of Welsh folk song have played a 
great part in determining distinctive 
characteristics of British music as a 
whole. 


It is difficult to write of an event in 
which one has been personally con- 
cerned, One can only detail the program 
and present the comments received from 
others than oneself. To the approval 
and very human interest in musical 
talents of his royal ancestor, Henry 
VIII, expressed to me personally by 
His Majesty the King at Windsor, one 
must add critical opinion of a more 
exclusively musical kind. The Daily 
News found King Henry “a talented 
composer.” The Daily Telegraph stated 
that “In the Celtic and choral numbers 
the program was delightful.” The 
Western Mail opined that the Welsh 
Tudor lutenist airs of Robert Jones 
were “notable for charm and simplicity 
of feeling” and that the early Welsh 
keyboard classics by John Jenkins, 
Richard Jones and Pelham Humfreys— 
composers of virginal and clavecin times 
—were “unexpectedly chiseled and fan- 
ciful” as rendered by Elsa Tostia, the 
choir’s accompanist and a solo pianist 
pupil of Mark Hambourg. The folk- 
chain of DeLloyd was called “delight- 
ful,” the Irish Wren Song of Herbert 
Howells “thoroughly winning,” and Fred- 
erick Humphries’ Now from the Eye of 
Day was described as “a lovely choral 
poem” and a “subtle art conception.” 


to Light 


The last two are modern Welsh 
works informed by the new spirit of 
musical nationalism as embodied in 
traits of rhythm, accent and modal mel- 
ody. Two other modern novelties were 
included, the first a tribute to that 
Tudor age in which Welsh musical 
characteristics played so great a part, 
a suite of Tudor court airs arranged 
for violin solo with accompaniment by 
the Russian violinist Zacharevitch, who 


* appeared as soloist in this first perform- 


ance. A unique interest was attached to 
these pieces, inasmuch as each was 
actually composed by or written for 
successive queens of Henry VIII. They 
included the Lament, composed by Anne 
Boleyn in prison, while she awaited exe- 
cution; the air Ye Powere of Sounde, 
written by Queen Jane Seymour; a 
Gavot composed for the nuptials by 
proxy of Anne of Cleaves and Henry, 
which had the humorous association of 
having pleased the king until he beheld 
his extremely uncomely spouse, when he 
desired never to hear it again and set 
afoot his proceedings for divorce. 

As Anne came off well with a pension 
of 3,000 crowns per annum, Zachare- 
vitch has whimsically concluded the 
piece with a cadenza on high harmonics 
—‘she could \whistle,” he remarked, 
smiling, when he first played it to me. 
The other pieces of the suite comprise 
the Pavyn written for a reception of 
Katharyn of Aragon, a wistful piece 
in Spanish style, appropriate to the 
queen’s deriviation and King Henry’s 
own air Rise, Glory, Rise, which con- 
cludes the suite with a fine and charac- 
teristic stride of pomp. The work was 
enthusiastically received. 


A Dedication Poem 


The second of the modern novelties 
it would behoove me ill to speak of be- 
yond mentioning its place in the pro- 
gram, since it was my own dedication 
poem, Now Majestie with Musicke 
Fayre, written on a poem by the Welsh 
Tudor composer and organist under 
Elizabeth of Bristol Cathedral, Elwy 
Bevan, a poem inspired by Queen Eliza- 
beth playing her virginal, on which 
Their Majesties were gracious enough 
to congratulate me when it was first 
performed on the occasion for which it 
was written, the royal command per- 
formance at Windsor Castle. The work 
was “conducted by the composer” and 
gratifyingly received. Our lovely 
Welsh folk lore figured in several num- 
bers fervently applauded. 

A feature of the concert, beside the 
more usual one of presenting the choir 
in traditional Welsh seventeenth cen- 
tury dress, was the singing of the 
Tudor lutenist airs in Welsh Elizabethan 
costume by Irene Evans. Other vocal 
soloists of the evening were drawn 
from the choir itself, and included two 
soloists who had sung at the former 
royal command performance before 
Queen Victoria at Osborne in 1894, 
Theresa Freebairn (née Rees) and 
Emily Francis. The third choir soloist 
was Winifred Lewis. Modern piano 
works of Welsh character were also 
heard—a specially composed poem, The 
Golden Strand, byFrederick Humphries, 
and a pee. The Lone Piper of the 
Mists, by myself. The former is a very 
lovely, flowing work, full of the spirit 
of natural imagery found in Cymric 
poetry, such as that of Islwyn and Cei- 
riog. 

I can do no better than to sum up 
the evening in the following press com- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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oA FESTIVAL IN ACEW GUISE 
NC orth Shore Departs from T raditional S; pirit 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 





HAS 
SHORE 
FESTIVAL FOR TWENTY YEARS 


DEAN PETER C. LUTKIN, WHO 
CONDUCTED THE NORTH 


HICAGO, June 6—What is a 
music festival? 

The question poses itself as one takes 
retrospect of the North Shore 
Festival, held in Evanston in the Patten 
Gymnasium of Northwestern University 
during the week of May 21. 
grams were given with soloists, three 


Music 


Five pro- 


the event, and 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


choruses assembled for 


But the festival spirit, as we under- 
stand it, and as it has been exorcised 
in the past at these gatherings, was sadly 
lacking. In fact, the whole proceedings 
put the ultimate seal upon the dullest 
and most futile—and yet the busiest— 
music season Chicago has experienced 
since it could claim major importance 
as a center of musical art. In years past 
the annual spring festival in Chicago’s 
most beauteous and cultured suburb has 
boasted indisputable glories. For the 
only time in his career John McCor- 
mack sang the solo part of Elgar’s 
Dream of Gerontius. The choral forces 
have given such provocative works as 
Elgar's Caractacus, Pierné’s St. Francis 
of Assisi and The Children’s Crusade, 
Frederick Stock’s Psalmodic Rhapsody, 
Harty’s The Mystical Trumpeter, Henry 
Hadley’s Music and The New Earth, 
and other works suitable for festive pre- 
sentation. The list of soloists have in- 
cluded the most glamorous names in the 
concert field. 


Familiar Programs 


For this, the twentieth anniversary of 
the series, the programs were for the 
most part devoted entirely to the sort 
of music that the tired business man 
hears maltreated nightly whenever he 
switches on his radio. But one major 
choral work was given, Verdi's Man- 
zoni Requiem, at best a dubious choice 
for the opening of a supposedly pulse 
stirring festival The vocal soloists 
were, with one exception, artists with 
whose work the Chicago public is thor- 
oughly familiar. With one exception 
they concerned themselves with the most 
hackneyed operatic arias of the réper- 
toire, and in general did nothing to 
obliterate the memories of countless 
other performances of the same works. 


The orchestral numbers fell well below 
the average level of worth which Mr. 
Stock maintains even when appealing to 
the favor of his popular priced audiences 
of the downtown winter season. It 
was, in brief, an ill-advised bid for 
popular approval, although the festival 
in the past has never lacked abundant 
patronage. And as an ironical climax 
to this under-estimation of public taste, 
at all save the Saturday night concert, 
empty seats were plentifully distributed 
over the great auditorium. 


Operatic Arias 


The opening concert has already been 
reported. At the Tuesday concert, 
Richard Crooks, tenor, and Marguerite 
D’ Alvarez, contralto, were the soloists. 
Mr. Crooks was first on the scene with 
Una furtiva lagrima, from L’Elisir 
d’Amore. It was an inept choice for 
both the place and the occasion, a fact 
which seemed to dawn upon Mr. Crooks 
after the softly sung opening phrase, 
for he completely changed his style with 
the second breath, singing Donizetti’s 
innocent air with great dramatic em- 
phasis and no little forcing of tone. And 
the pity of it was that although the 
gymnasium is a vast sort of mausoleum, 
its acoustical properties are excellent, 
and delicate nuances are entirely effect- 
ive. The public liked it, however, and 
Mr. Crooks returned to give a much 
better account of himself in several en- 
cores. Later he sang the Prize Song 
from Die Meistersinger. 

Mme. D’Alvarez, yielding to the ap- 
parently official demand for popular 
numbers, sang My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice from Samson and Delilah, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Hindoo Chant. The 
first may have been seductive to un- 
trained ears. Despite an _ attractive 
quality of tone, we could hear only 
vagaries of rhythm visibly discomfit- 
ing to Mr. Stock, in charge of the 
accompaniment, and numerous lapses 
from international pitch. Again there 
were encores, after the first aria the 
Habanera from Carmen, and after the 
second the Seguadilla. Orchestral 
numbers at this concert were the over- 
ture to Oberon. In the Garden from 
Goldmark’s Rustic Wedding Symphony, 
a Glazounoff waltz, and the last half 
of the Tannhauser overture. 


A Massed Choir 


Thursday’s concert was given a touch 
of the true festival spirit by the par- 
ticipation of 800 singers of the Verein- 
igte Maennerchér added to the male 
choir of the festival chorus. Karl 
Reckzeh conducted the vast group and 
there was an undeniable thrill in the 
diapason power of the massed voices. 
But even so, Schubert’s Der Linden- 
baum and Die Allmacht (in which the 
solo was sung by the women’s voices of 
Dean Lutkin’s a cappella choir), the 
Pilgrim's Chorus from Tannhauser, and 
several German folk songs, are rather 
mild diet for a twentieth century music 
festival. : 

The greatest publicity of the festival 
had been accorded to Dorothy Speare, a 
young American whose versatility ex- 
tends from novel and playwriting to 
singing coloratura réles in opera. Her 
offerings were of the prevailing type: 
Charmant Oiseau from David's La Perle 
du Brésil and the Mad Scene from Lucia 


di Lammermoor. Unfortunately this 
reporter was unable to hear Miss 
Speare. The verdict of the newspaper 


reviewers, however, ran from “pleas- 
ant” as maximum praise to “mediocre” 


as minimum. At this same concert 
Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, played 
Saint-Saéns’ B minor violin concerto, 
winning his usual success through his 
tempered, intelligent, and sanely musical 
playing. ° 

The Saturday matinée was the annual 
children’s program. The _ children’s 
chorus of 1,500, under the direction of 
John W. Beattie, sang a variety of small 
songs in place of the usual cantata 
which has been featured at this concert 
in the past. It was a pleasant observ- 
ance and probably the children sang as 
musically as so large a group of them 
can be made to sing. The soloist was 
Florence Macbeth, who gave profes- 
sional performances of the Polonaise 
from Mignon and the Shadow Song 
from Dinorah, thus adding to the week’s 
collection of home favorites. Under Mr. 
Stock the orchestra also added its bit 
to the list by contributing the prelude 
to Humperdinck’s Die K6nigskinder, 
Saint-Saens’ Dance Macabre, two 
dances by Grainger and Sowerby, and 
the waltz from Die Fledermaus. 


Concluding Concert 


Parlor favorites were still in evidence 
on the concluding program of Saturday 
night, although as a whole it was the 
brightest list of the week, a fact which 
the public apparently anticipated by re- 
sorting to its former custom of buying 
out the house as well as part of the 
stage. In spite of our recorded ob- 
jections, we must confess that the fes- 
tival had a raison d’etre if for nothing 
else than providing Claire Dux with an 
opportunity to sing Deh Vieni Non 
Tarder from Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro. With but few .such examples 
of perfect art does even the professional 
concert goer ever meet. The audience 
was spellbound by the artist’s golden 
thread of tone and superb serenity of 
spirit, and responded with a spontaneous 
tribute. To both this and her second 
offering, Lia’s aria from Debussy’s 
L’Enfant Prodigue, Mme. Dux gave an 
encore with orchestral accompaniment. 


Lawrence Tibbett was the other solo- 
ist, singing, inevitably, the Prologue to 
Pagliacci and Largo al Factotum from 
The Barber of Seville. We have heard 
Mr. Tibbett when his voice sounded 
fresher and the high tones more solid 
and ringing. Yet enough vocal virtues 
remained to stir the audience to ap- 
proval and the request for many en- 
cores. 


The Festival Chorus 


For the first time since the opening 
night, the festival chorus participated, 
singing A Song for All Seas, All Ships 
from Vaughan Williams’ A Sea Sym- 
phony, given its first American per- 
formance at last year’s meeting. The 
entire work might have been repeated, 
so well does it stand up on second 
hearing, although it is doubtful if this 
music possesses the qualities of perman- 
ence that reside in the composer’s Lon- 
don Symphony. Dean Lutkin’s choris- 
ters found the piece grateful in its 
massed moments, but cruelly trying for 
the individual sections. As a conclusion 
to the festivities the chorus gave vent 
to a full-throated performance of the 
Hallelujah Chorus from Messiah. And 
that nothing might be missing from this 
week-long compilation of what’s hack- 
neyed in music, the orchestra played 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody, 
the overture to Goldmark’s Sakuntala 
and the Ride of the Valkyries. 








DOROTHY SPEARE, AMERICAN SO- 


PRANO AND WRITER, WHOSE AP- 

PEARANCE AT NORTH SHORE CON- 

CERTS WAS A FEATURE OF THE 
FESTIVAL 


VOICE STUDY 
CONVENTION 
American Songs 
and Speeches Heard 


The first National Voice Study con- 
vention, sponsored by the Guild of 
Vocal Teachers, Inc., Mme. Anna 
Ziegler, president, was held at the Park 
Central Hotel, May 26. The keynote 
of the meeting presided over by Hilda 
Grace Gelling was Study Singing in 
America as apparent from the remarks 
of such speakers as Mme. Ziegler, 
Harold Vincent Milligan, whose topic 
was Musical Education in America; 
Percy Rector Stephens who spoke 
about Study with Americans, Adrienne 
Remenyi von Ende, who presented a 
paper on Problems of the Voice of 
Teachers, Charlotte Lund, who sum- 
marized Vocal Conditions, and Ken- 
dall K. Mussey, who spoke on Com- 
munity Opera. An interesting feature 
of Mr. Mussey’s talk was a summary 
of what the Little Theater Opera Co. 
of Brooklyn has done towards giving 
experience to students who have ambi- 
tions for opera. Mr. Mussey convinc- 
ingly proved that it is possible for a 
student to gain adequate experience in 
that way, without undergoing the ex- 
pense of paid-for appearances in 
Europe. It is his hope that every good- 
sized town throughout the country will 
soon have a similar training organiza- 


tion. He is ready to assist them in 
lending scores, scenery sketches, and 
costume resigns. 

Wilfred Klamroth represented the 


New York Teachers’ Association of 
which he is president. Father Finn, di- 
rector of the Paulist Sextette, gave 
some explanatory information of some 
of the numbers of Palestrina, Vit- 
toria, and other writers of that golden 
period, which his choir subsequently 
sang. An Encore Song Contest for 
which $25.00 was awarded as prize, 
was won by Sigurd Nielssen. 

An American Composer’s Hour, with 
Amy Ray Sewards as chairman, in- 
traduced Anna Booke, soprano, in 
three compositions by Meta Schumann, 
with the composer at the piano. They 
were Salutation, Recompense and Sea- 
ward. Henry Holden Huss played 

(Continued on page 30) 
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HERARDO SPEAKS /VWITH WQVIGOR- 


¢ Nilan 


Mutan, May 24.—Fra Gherardo, the 
new opera by Ildebrando Pizzetti, met 
with high success at La Scala on May 
16, the artists, the composer and Tos- 
canini, who conducted, being cordially 
applauded. Pizzetti has again won pub- 
lic approval, much in fact as he had 
done with Débora e Jaéle and with 
Fedra. His art, noble, austere, elect, 
is a living thing. 

Fra Gherardo is sufficiently broad 
in scope and in its characteristic form. 
It is harsh, irregular and rough, rather 
like laborious prose, not at all concat- 
enate and harmonious, but consisting 
of unadorned and crude dialogue and 
recitative. It is declamation, infinite, 
veridical, amorphous, and as dramati- 
cally accentuated as a dispute. In ad- 
dition to the characteristic declamations, 
the composer has included a fragmen- 


tary symphonic reverberation follow- 
ing the words passage by passage, yet 
not creating expansive and _ incisive 


The thematic phrases 
homogeneous 


lines of melody. 
appear to constitute a 
musical organism, fluid and persuasive, 
and to establish an instrumental rela- 
tionship in the recitai by the charac- 
ters. Fra Gherardo is of the type of 
drama in which music does not deform 
significant and expressive words. 


Rules Are Ignored 


Lovers of melodic cantabile may quiet 
themselves between one phrase and an- 
other with a duet or an air, rather than 
abstain from listening to Fra Gherardo. 
Here the and demands of the 
drama, with its logic and provocation, 


rules 


are rather ignored by the music in that 
it does not join them with an adapt- 
able and colorful shade, for the sym- 
phony is industriously selective and 
gradated, consisting, so to say, in curb- 


ing the growth of an unaware inspira- 


tion. 
The first act, which is the best of 
the three, lasts an hour, constituting 


a shrewd type of perfect and modern 
musical dramaturgy. 
attractive harmony, delineated with 
minute and picturesque care in every 
ambient particular. In this act, whether 
the principal figures of the drama hold 
the stage, or are potently interrupted 
by the chorus, interest never wanes. 
[he chorus functions protagonistically 


It is replete with 


in the second and third acts, and is 
treated with the vigor, facility, and 
masterfulness of Pizzetti, studiously 


reminiscent of our great fifteenth cen- 
tury music. The Pizzetti chorus in 
Gherardo or in Déborah receives major 
consideration rather than the action of 
singing (as Wagner desired), and is 
essentially polyphonic, being also a con- 
flict of harmonious rather than dra- 
matic contrasts. At La Scala the en- 
tire chorus, prepared in Venice, made 
an impressionable effect. To overlook 
the function of the collective persons 
in every group of the multitudinous 
chorus of Pizzetti would be to show a 
lack of knowledge of the character 
of his music. 

The second act is of less value than 
the first, being musically not so elabo- 


esponds to 


By FEDERICO CANDIDA 


rate and rich in symphonic illustrations, 
but the force of the drama is always 
of the first kind, arrogant, unpolished, 
without too much of the disguise and 
flattery of superfine technic. 


Like Greek Tragedy 


_While the third act is not so pre- 
cisely and intimately poetical as the 
first, it is sufficiently good theatre and 
quite complex. Especially successful is 
the last scene in which the sense of 
tragedy and the elegiac is masterfully 
manifested, with a spontaneity of 
movement, on a par with the great 
masters, in its quality of simplicity, in 
the economy of medium, and in the 
expressive solemnity assumed in the 
melodrama, with its architectural as 
pects of Greek tragedy. The only mo- 
ment in which Pizzetti is forgetful and 
inclines toward the conventional form 
is properly at the close of the opera. 


_ Fra Gherardo is entirely detached 
from the usual modern theatrical pro- 
duction. It is neither of the past or 
the future, neither the melodrama or 
symphony drama. As in Débora, it is 
a bridge raised between the theatre of 
prose and the symphony. Not that 
there is not sufficient lyricism to consti- 
tute a lyric drama, or a lack of su- 
premacy of the instrumental element 
and of the sonecrous, for it to be con- 
sidered a theatrical, symphonic poem, 
as in various modern operas (the 
works of Strauss, for example, Ariana 
by Dukas, etc.). 

While Debussyism and Straussism 
have not influenced Pizzetti in creating 
a special state of courage, yet it is 
rather hazardous to deny some influ- 
ence. Pizzetti and Debussy play upon 
the idea of relinquishment, but the re- 
nouncement of each is contrary to 
that of each other. The French com- 
poser belongs to the law of minimo 
mezzo, to the harmonious. The Italian 
is not so fretful as to crown the tex- 
ture of his works with wreaths of ex- 
cessive melodic or harmonic bloom: 
he places a curb on the flight of his 
musical fancy. He is inflexible toward 


all the eventual exuberance or devia- 
tion trom the rigid necessity of the 
drama. There is a reminder in Fra 


Gherardo, precisely as in Débora e 
Jaéle, of musical transfiguration, a 
drama, nothing other than a “drama,” 
abruptly qualifying or descriptive, and 
thus, precisely, does it baptize its 
author. 


Towards Eminence 


We do not know if this new opera 
by Pizzetti will wear in contempo- 
raneous art, but it is certain it may be 
listened to throughout with unusual 
and respectful attention. Perhaps Dé- 
bora e Jaéle is dramatically more sym- 
pathetic and interesting, and musically 
more varied and richer in melodic ma- 
terial. However, Fra Gherardo also 
struggles towards eminence. It suffi- 
ciently affirms the secure geniality of 
the hand of the composer, descriptive 
and psychological, which is to be ob- 
served in the first act, where the en- 
joyment is uninterrupted from the first 
to the last beat. 

It might be cited as a model, be- 
cause, conversely to the complexity of 
the spectacle, individuals singly and en 
masse, under the prodigious baton of 
Toscanini, were admirably disposed in 
every scene. Every scenic significance, 
every effect, every resource of the 
chorus, and of the inimitable, elastic 
and disciplined orchestra, were beauti- 


fully taken care of. Directing with 
poetic intelligence. beyond mere tech- 
nicality, is the great secret of Tos- 
canini in front of the orchestra. 

The chorus is not the conventional 
chorus of the theatre, but a populace 
in rebellion, shrieking, inprecatory and 
vociferous, Great merit goes to Regis- 
seur Giovacchino Forzano. 

The tenor Trantoul, protagonist, 
gave an excellent, dramatic accent to 
his part and contrived the upper 
register without too much sense of 
strain. Florica Christoforeanu was 
praised without restriction for the 
dramatic vigor with which he _ per- 
formed the part of Mariola, for its 
vigorous note and violence of scene. 
La Minghini-Cattaneo as Madre; the 
baritone Faticanti, Vescovo; the basso 
Baccaloni, Podesta; Messrs. Baracchi 
and Nessi, Mme. Pedroni, and others, 
co-operated to make an even perform- 
ance and an excellent ensemble. 

The settings by Edoardo Marchioro 
made a magnificent frame for the rep- 


resentation in veridical and powerful 
scenes, the Church of Parma being 
particularly admirable. All the im- 


portant European critics attended the 
ner formance. 
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President Refuses Approval 
of Bandmaster Bill 


ASHINGTON, June 6. — 
President Coolidge has ve- 
toed the bill which passed both 
houses of Congress for the ap- 
pointment of ninety-two band- 
masters for army bands. An un- 
successful effort was made to pass 
the bill over the President’s veto. 
A bill was introduced in the 
- House of Representatives just 
= orior to the adjournment to enable 
the leaders of the United States 
Marine Band and the United 
States Navy Band to retire after 
the completion of thirty years’ = 
service at three-fourths of the = 
pay to which they were entitled - 
at the time of retirement. The 
bill was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Vinson, of Georgia, and 
was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, which 
will consider the measure early 
in the next session of Congress. = 
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Lonpon, May 21.—Three nights after 
giving his stirring recital in Queen's 
Hall, John Powell was observed much 
engrossed in the legerdemain and light- 
ning tricks of Maskelyn’s Mysteries. 

Maurice Jacobson, whose children’s 
songs and folk song arrangements are 
widely known, is delivering a series of 
lectures on orchestral and choral con- 
ducting, as official examiner and lec- 
turer to the Bucks (Buckinghamshire) 
Music Commission. The great vogue for 
choral singing and the many competi- 
tive singing festivals cause a constant 
demand for capable leaders. I met Mr. 
Jacobson in the offices of J. Curwen 
Son, where he is reader, doing an ar- 
rangement of folk tunes with descants. 
Holst’s New Cantata 

The Coming of Christ, the new can- 
tata by Gustav Holst, a setting of 
John Masefield’s poem, is to be sung for 
the first time in Canterbury- Cathedral, 
on Whit Sunday (May 27). The music 
shows Holst in a deeply serious and mov- 
ing vein, much more in the genre of 
The Planets than his light opera, The 
Perfect Fool. The music is simple, along 
broad lines, and direct in statement. 
While distinctly modern in feeling, it 
yet embodies the spiritual depth and 
gravity of biblical expression. 

Hansen Arrives 

Cecilia Hansen has at last come to 
London. Miss Hansen made her initial 
London appearance at a recital in 
Aeolian Hall early in the month, and 
received an enthusiastic welcome at the 
hands of press and hearers alike. 

Miss Hansen’s favorite pastime here 
is playing bridge. After engagements 
in London and Paris, she leaves for her 
first tour of the Far East, playing in 
Java, China, Japan, and India. “I am 
eagerly anticipating all the new sights 
and new impressions,” she says, “the 
only part I don’t look forward to quite 
as eagerly, is the idea of playing five 
different programs on five consecutive 
nights—what I shall have to do through- 
out Japan. I shall have twenty-five ap- 
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pearances a month there. That is 
quite the usual thing, ‘it seems. Be- 


cause the Opera House, where concerts 
are also given, is in use for operatic 
performances twenty-five nights a 
month, and the visiting artist who wants 
to play in the city at all, must make a 
hasty grasp after what vacant nights 
he can get.” 

Because of the excessive heat of the 
countries she is to visit, Miss Hansen 
takes several “healthy” violins with her. 
She returns to America in 1929. 

Coenraad V. Bos played his last con- 
cert of the current season with Elena 
Gerhardt, in a Hugo Wolff program in 
the Queen’s Hall on May 15. For next 
year, as for some years past his first 
services are at the disposal of . Myra 
Mortimer. In the meantime he is not 
playing for her, however, Mr. Bos will 
once more accompany Dr. Ludwig Will- 
ner, liedersanger. 


Wiiliner’s Birthday 


Ludwig Wiillner celebrates his 
seventieth birthday the nineteenth of 
August, and preparations are under way 
in Germany to pay him public and wide- 
spread tribute. A testimonial volume is 
in preparation in Leipzig, with an intro- 
duction by Emil Ludwig. Herr Ludwig 
contributes the chief article as well, 
while others have been promised by 
Coenraad V. Bos, Richard Strauss, and 
other admirers of Dr. Wiillner’s unique 
art. A fund, further, is being gotten 
together as an ehrengabe (testimonial 
offering), the interest of which is to 
go to Dr. Wiillner during his life 
After his death it is to be devoted to 
the education: of promising young 
artists in the art of liedersinging. 

Dr. Willner is still one of the most 
popular and sought after recital artists. 
To save himself as much as possible, he 
devotes one month a year (October) to 
actual singing. ‘1 the other months he 
gives his recitation evenings, which are 
in great demand. But because of his own 
celebration this year he has extended 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Congratulations! 





O Ernest Bloch the editors of MusicaL 
America extend their heartiest congratu- 


lations for the qualities and spirit of his sym- 
phonic score, “America,” unanimously awarded 
the $3,000 prize in the symphony contest insti- 
tuted by this paper two years ago. 

Mr. Bloch’s score was unanimously chosen 
for the noble spirit of its conception, for the 
poetic content of its material, for its masterly 
design and execution. The judges, one and all, 
paid tribute to these qualities which influenced 
them in their decision. 

Much more, of course, may be properly said 
about the composition after its first perform- 
ance. The fact that the five leading orchestras 
of the country will perform this score next 
season will provide an excellent test of its 
merits. 

But this much may be properly stated at 


this time. : 

There are cries in many quarters that unrecognized 
genius is going to waste in odd corners of this 
country, that obscure artists of great talent are being 
crushed between the cold millstones of commerce. Ii 
this is so then Musica America’s symphony contest 
and other competitions of similar cast do not prove 
the assertion. All of the prominent and outstanding 
scores of this competition with one exception were 
written by well know1: American composers. The one 
exception proved to be a new symphony by Robert 
Russell Bennett of New York City. 

It is a particularly happy coincidence that Bloch’s 
prize winning score bears the title it does followed 
by a superb dedication. It is particularly heartening 
during a period such as the present when the depth 
of emotion and sincerity of utterance which character- 
ize all of Bloch’s work are absent from so much of the 
field of modern music. 

Bloch is a European by birth and training. But he 
is a racial cosmopolite of the first water in his art. 
Within a year of his landing in America twelve years 
ago his affection for and understanding of this country 
was profound and complete. Mr. Bloch’s score also 
illustrates a most interesting phase of music in this 
country. Olin Downes, in an excellent discussion in 
ae Sunday’s Times of the work of Henry F. Gilbert 
said : 

“In the past of European nations there seem to have 
been three principal periods that went to the forma- 
tion of a national art. The first, America has also 
passed through—the more or less necessary imitation 
of foreign methods and standards. The second, repre- 
sented conspicuously in Germany by Weber, the period 
in which the influence of national folklore is strongly 
felt, a period always rich in constructive consequence, 
and one that seems to have a certain parallel now in 
America and to be exemplified very notably by Gil- 
bert. who is no longer alone in his ideas. The 
third, the lore have been sublimated in the subtle and 
individual style of the master who has gone far beyond 
the simple and unsophisticated thoughts of his people, 
while apotheosizing their spirit.” 

Bloch’s work very evidently comes under the second 
period of America’s development in music, and the 
judges of the contest and the editors of Musical. 
America also sincerely hope that when this work is 
performed it can be placed in the third period men- 
tibned by Mr. Downes. 


To the Judges 


To the five eminent conductors, without whose dis- 
criminating voluntary aid a just recognition of the 
prize winning opus would have been secured with 
difficulty, Musica America wishes to express its 
rateful appreciation. Messrs. Stock, Damrosch, 

oussevitzky, Hertz and Stokowski accepted Musica 
America’s invitation to act as adjudicators with a 
full realization of the responsibility and labor that 
they thereby assumed. During their summer vaca- 
tions and in the height of the concert season, when 
each was beset with the manifold difficulties that attach 
to program building of the calibre that great cities 
demand, these gentlemen undertook an added, and 
delicately weighty burden. The painstaking examina- 
tion of the many submitted scores under these con- 
ditions was no trifling matter. Its completion, as a 
decision unanimously achieved, is somewhat of a 
triumph when it is considered, furthermore, that the 
five judges are residentially situated in sections of 
these United States that are considerably removed 
from each other. It is with a wistful sigh that 
Musicat America regrets that another $3,000 prize 
fund is not provided as a token of regard for the 
able services of this distinguished quintet. 
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Henry Franklin Belknap Gilbert 


Henry Gilbert, after years of very bad health, died 
a few days ago in Cambridge, Massachusetts. This 
rugged, remarkable figure, so long and superbly en- 
gaged in the struggle to find a true and authentic 
expression of the American spirit in music, seems a 
singularly lonely and austere character, viewed in the 
light of the contemporary scene. 

We speak quite glibly of the trials of the American 
composer, of the struggles of the pioneer, and the dif- 
ficulties of the lonely road these pathfinders have had 
to endure. But Gilbert lived an extraordinary life of 
devotion to his distant goal. He never sought nor 
did he ever find the limelight, the crowds, the acclaim, 
the external glitter which seem to mingle so inevit- 
ably and noisily in the contemporary scene. 

Gilbert deliberately chose his career and through 
every conceivable obstacle clung tenaciously to his 
vision. An article about Gilbert discussing the man 
and his work will appear in next week’s issue. Mean- 
while we can do no better than quote the last para- 
graph of Mr. Downes’ article, written by a close 
friend and admirer of Gilbert’s: 

“Gilbert did not arrogate to himself the position 
of a master of American music. He saw a shining 
goal very far away, and groped and stumbled, with 
every atom of strength and purpose that he could 
summon, toward it. He saw an American music, de- 
scended, like the American people, from many racial 
strands, a music young, proud, free, shot through with 
the rich colors of these various strands, arriving it- 
self at newer horizons of power and beauty than are 
yet known. He was a true and noble man, an artist 
who filled a place that no one else could fill, at a 
time when this was the most necessary of all things 
for an American composer to do. More than measur- 
ably did he accomplish his purpose. He stands in his 
generation alone and incomparable, and yet, of all 
his colleagues, the most firmly rooted and the best 
prepared, we believe, to face the future. Few are 
the American musicians, notwithstanding his relatively 
scanty product, who have died with so much done. He 
is to be envied. He could say with the apostle: ‘I 
have fought the fight; I have kept the faith; I have 
finished my course.’” 
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HE eminent pianist, Poundergood, and 

Lawrence Gilman, of the Herald Tribune, 
have just had another affectionate meeting. 
And as critics and their friends have ever had 
a habit of doing at the close of a musical sea- 
son, both of them, poor souls, spent the after- 
noon portraying a musician’s private Utopia 
aiid indulging in agonized wish fulfillments. 

“ “Here are my depressants,’ remarked Poun- 
dergood sadly (we quote from the H. T.), ‘or 
rather, a few of the things noted at random 
that for me, as a musician, negate the sense 
of zestful living.’ ” 


“The Opening Night of the Opera season—that dull, soggy, 
mechanical initiation, with its spurious ‘brillancy, its gal- 
vanized vivacity. 

“Music in restaurants 

“Good artists performing at private affairs. 

“Bad artists performing at public affairs. 

‘Private ‘musicales’ of any sort. 

“Private music generally, except such as is made for the 
joy of the maker rather than of the hearer. 

“The people who sit behind me at the Opera 

“The people who sit in front of me at the Opera. 

“The people who talk through the interludes im ‘Pelicas.” 
. Mengelberg’s Dutch novelties. 

“Mr. Toscanini’s Italian novelties. 

. Kirchoff’s voice. 

. Kirchoff’s wigs. 

“‘Scriabin’s inflated symphonic banalities. 

“The music of Saint-Saens. 

“Candenzas. 

“Conversations about music by the unmusical. 

“Critics who think I am as good a pianist as Rosenthal. 
“Critics who think I am not as good a pianist as Rosenthal. 
“Most critics. 

‘People who loathe ‘modern music.’ 

“People who adore ‘modern music.’ 

“ "Cello concertos. 

“All fat singers. 

“Conductors who think Brahms was a ‘classicist.” 
“Conductors who think Brahms was Tchaikovsky 
‘Most French conductors. 

“Fritz Knappertsbusch. 

“The seats in the Prinz-Regenten Theater 

“The corridors of Carnegie Hall during an imtermission.” 


As we sat silently pondering this monumental lst 
a tear splashed on the paper before us. But it was 
not our tear. Unobserved by us our good friend 
Mushka Scratchwell, the violinist, had leaned over our 
shoulder and examined Poundergood’s list with a kindl- 
ing eye. 

“My friend Poundergood,” exclaimed Scratchwell, 
“has simply laid the cornerstone of my own Utopia. 
He has omitted some most important items.” 

‘For instance?” I queried. 

“You are so disconcerting. I have never really 
crystallized the spontaneous formations of my Un- 
conscious. But here are a few of them which not 
only in Poundergood’s modest assertion ‘negate the 
sense of zestful living’ but actually as Wee Walter 
Winchell puts it ‘burn me up and knock me cold.’ 

“Critics who fall asleep at my recitals. 

“Critics who say they fall asleep at my recitals. 

“Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. 

“Bach’s Chaconne. 

“The Chicago critics—and Hermann Devries. 

“Program notes by certain critics which make ex- 
cellent reviews. 

“Reviews by certain critics which make excellent 
program notes. 

“Unpleasant interviews with the press which never 
appear. 

“Songs of the tira-lay tira-la, folderol, folderol 
school 

“Elly Knapperney and her Hammerklavier. 

“Frank Perkinsnapper. 

“Musical teas when I’m really hungry. 

“My own teas for the press usually attended by 
underfed relatives of last year’s accompanist. 

“Duels between coloraturas and flutes. 

“Orchestra leaders who conduct without scores. 

“Orchestra leaders who conduct with scores. 

“Orchestra leaders. 

“Other violinists. 

“Moriz Rosenthal’s red hair. 

“Mr. Gatti-Cazazza’s English, Billy Guard's Italian 
and Edward Ziegler’s French. 

“Chamber music in Carnegie Hall. 

“Josef Hofmann’s teeny weeny keyboard. 

“Seats on the stage and half the orchestra empty. 

“Accompanists whom one accompanies. 

“Private parties at which I am invited to play be- 
tween the trained ponies and Paul Whiteman’s band. 

“Wives. of baritones. 

“Husbands of prima donnas. 

“SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERTS AT THE MET. 

“S. R. O. signs at Kriesler concerts. 

“S. R. O. signs at Heifetz concerts. 

“S. R. O. signs at Elman concerts. 

“And of course,” added Scratchwell with a sigh, 
“lists like this.” 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


Before a dyed-in-the-wool audience 
almost entirely composed of the opposite 
extremes of hard-boiled music critics 
and jazz-enthusiasts, the Klavier- 
(Piano-) Quartet of Hamburg recently 
gave a concert entirely devoted to jazz 
music. Here were four Bechstein 
Grands, being banged, pounded upon, 
and otherwise belabored, to the evident 
delight of half of the audience, while 
the remaining half just scowled. The 
hall was the historic Convent Garden 
comeertroom, says the Paris Herald 
Tribune, “heretofore sacred to Brahms 
and Beethoven.” The Hamburg critics 
are notorious throughout Germany for 
their extreme conservatism, but it did 
mot take more than just a few jazz- 
berries before “even these critics were 
swinging their feet and smiling, not 
derisively, either ! 

“Some of Paul Whiteman’s best known 
jazz melodies made up part of the pro- 
gram. A jazz suite and some Hawaian 
waltzes called forth loud and prolonged 
applause. The famous Blue Danube 
and a waltz melody from Faust provided 
more novelty when jazzed on four 
pianos. Before the evening was half 
through the audience was clay in the 
players’ hands. Through their swing- 
ing, accented playing, which was musi- 
cianly as well as stirring, they made 
ome of the greatest hats of the concert 
season. 

“The following day, running true to 
form, the music critics of the several 
papers tried to do their duty by the 
performance and analyze it from a 
classic standpoint. Most of them suc- 
ceeded. In addition to deciding that 
jazz can be music, as well as a noise, 
they acknowledged not only that they 
had enjoyed it, but also that they 
heartily approved of it, as well!” 

The same paper carries an interview 
with that justly famous young Ameri- 
can, George Gershwin, wherein the ex- 
poment of Serious Jazz states, that that 
Lively Art “Is taken much more seri- 
ously in Germany than it is in the 
United States and, thanks to the phono- 
graph, jazz and other American music 
ts much better known here than one 
would expect. 

“Perhaps next year I shall be able 
to come over to Germany for a year, 
and at present I am looking things 
over, meeting people and finding out 
what will help me most in case of a 
longer visit later. I am just going now 
to lunch with Lehar, and in Vienna, to 
which I go in a few days, I expect to 
meet Kalman and other composers. 
After a week in the Austrian capital, 
[ shall go back to Paris, from which 
{ came a few days days ago and where a 
concert of my work is to be given. I 
am trying now to finish an orchestral 
piece called ‘An American in Paris,’ in 
time for it to be played then. It pleased 
me greatly—and startled me equally— 
to find how well my music was known 
in Paris—you know my Rhapsody in 
Blue was first played by the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra. Besides ‘An American in 
Paris,” I am working on some tunes for 
next season’s show. But I want to write 
some serious music—in that class I have 
written only the Rhapsody in Blue and 
a concerto that is little known—and that 
sort of composition takes a great deal 
of time, but I hope to have that time 
when I come here for my second visit.” 





Incidentally, the Rhapsody in Blue made 
such a hit in the French capital, that it 
induced the Russian Dancers, who at 
present occupy the Champs Elysée 
Theater, to present a ballet based on it, 
which forthwith met with unequalled 
success and occupied the stage for three 
consecutive nights. Even the Opéra, 
perhaps the most conservative strong- 
hold in France, has given a Gershwin 
night on May 29, referred to in the 
above interview. The piano concerto 
“du célébre compositeur américain” was 
given a brilliant interpretation by 
Dimitri Tiomkin. After the first move- 
ment there was rapturous applause, and 
after the second the audience stood up 
and cheered. Gershwin, who was finally 
recognized, bowed his acknowledg- 
ment from a box, and received an ova- 
tion. Vladimir Golschmann conducted, 
and other numbers on this gala pro- 
gram included the Euryanthe Overture 
and the Cortége Macabre by Copland, 
besides the Liszt piano concerto in A. 


* * * 


G. and S. 


A Gilbert and Sullivan 
eulogizes as follows: 

“Fifty years and perhaps a fortnight 
or so ago (we are not as punctual in 
our anniversary reminiscences as we 
could wish) the curtain of the Opera 
Comique in London rose on a score of 
British seamen roaring out We Sail the 
Ocean Blue. Certainly this was an 
event not without significance when one 
considers the subsequent fortunes of 
Pinafore. It achieved a success unpre- 
cedented in the field of light opera. The 
second of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
pieces, it was the first of their products 
to impress on a delighted British public 
the fact that here was something typi- 
cally English which would certainly 
seem to undo the sentimental traditions 
of Continental opera bouffe. 

“In spite of the immense acclaim 
which it received in England, it was 
the United States which first took Pina- 
fore to its heart. London crowded to 
see it only after New York had gone 


monomaniac 





slightly off its balance over the nautical 
opera. In the latter city five companies 
played it at once with something more 
than success. Specially constructed 
hand organs were heard on every other 
street grinding out nothing but Sulli- 
van’s airs. Anecdotes concerning Gil- 
bert and Sullivan began to be told, and 
three years after its first production 
Pinafore had gathered about itself al- 
most as many traditions as the branch 
of Her Majesty’s service which it 
satirized. 

“It might not be amiss to put in a 
word for, or at least concerning, the 
typical Gilbert and Sullivan fan. While 
attending Pinafore or any of the Savoy 
operas, for that matter, he is positively 
obstreperous in his enthusiasm. Not 
only does he keep time to the music, he 
hums, he anticipates the singers. It 
appears that the ambition of the more 
rabid of these Savoyards will be real- 
ized when they are allowed to give each 
of the operas all by themselves. They 
would emulate Pooh-Bah and be solo- 
ists, chorus, orchestra and apprecative 
audience all in one. 

“But lest the above description should 
indicate a superior attitude on our part, 
we want to say that we think the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan institution is about the 
only thing existent to justify such be- 
havior. To be perfectly frank, we often 
warble Pinafore (sometimes in inap- 
propriate places) and it need hardly be 
said that the appreciative audience con- 
sists entirely of us. 

“God forbid that Iolanthe, The Gon- 
doliers, The Mikado, or any of the 
baker’s dozen of pieces shall ever fail 
to affect people as they have for the 
past half century. But if any doubt on 
that score does exist, it is certainly 
smallest in Pinafore’s case. ‘That fifty- 
year-old perennial has become too much 
a habit with us ever to be completely 
forgotten.” 


* * * 


Music Versus Literature 


From Homewood, Ill., comes the fol- 
lowing contribution, intending to perfect 


WALTER DAMROSCH ON AN AFTERNOON STROLL ALONG BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK—IN 1899 


ll 


the audience’s understanding of things 

musical. Mr. V. G. Baas is the enter- 

prising writer who has this to say on 
“The Art of Hearing Music.” 

“‘T cannot see the forest for the 
trees,” “you say, in explanation of a 
situation, where you find it difficult to 
segregate some central idea from a mass 
of details. Consider the stupendous im- 
portance of an analogous statement, re- 
cently made by a young music student, 
who complains, ‘I cannot hear the music 
for the notes. If I attend a concert and 
pay strict attention to the music, I hear 
only intervals, chords, patterns, and the 
voices of various instruments, But if I 
am deeply interested in a novel, while 
music is in the air, a distilled essence, 
an ethereal suggestiveness steals into 
my consciousness and hovers warily as 
if ready to depart instantly if I pay 
active attention to it.’ 

“If audiences, in general, were affected 
in this manner, we should sooner or 
later witness the rare spectacle of ap- 
parently inattentive crowds enjoying 
concerts in our most exclusive, and most 
formally correct salons and auditori- 
ums. 


“It is quite conceivable that listening, 
in the truest sense of the word, im- 
plies a weeding-out so that only the 
effect and not the process is perceptible 
to the listener. It would be harrowing 
to know that the shades of all the great 
composers who had departed this life, 
hovered about, convulsed with merri- 
ment, while audiences sat stiff and 
solemn-faced, trying to listen, trying to 
capture with ears tuned to sounds of 
commerce, that magic essence, that 
will-o’-the-wisp which is the soul of 
music.” 

One could imagine, suggests your 
Mephisto, an exclusive Carnegie Hall 
audience apparently immersed in 
Shakespearian stanzas, but really tak- 
ing in a Beethoven symphony, or parad- 
ing morocco-bound copies of Bacon’s 
Essays, while the orchestra indulges in 
some Bach. I can just see a stack of 
volumes by Milton, Alfred de Musset 
and Verlaine for sales in the lobby, 
instead of the musical scores now usual- 
ly exhibited, and clearly indicating to 
the experienced and enlightened concert- 
goer that the fare inside will feature 
Handel, Chopin and Debussy. An 
added and intriguing difficulty will be, 
to guess whether Verdi, Gounod, or 
Nicolai will add in nourishing the sub- 
conscious mind, while to all appear- 
ances the Bard of Avon is being boosted. 
And think of the embarrassing choice 
between Boito, Gounod, Liszt, Schu- 
mann or Wagner as a musical illustra- 
tion to Goethe’s Faust! One thing is 
certain. Francois Villon will again be 
a best-seller, while we listen to the 
strains of the Vagabond King, and the 
Merry Widow Waltz will once more 
enjoy a vogue under the soothing influ- 
ence of that justly renowned classic— 
Gentlemen prefet Blondes. 

May you all enjoy Elysium, while 
I remain 

Your 


T— 
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PLAY TIME FOR YEHUDI 


All is not work and Paganini in a 
violinist’s life! The above snapshot of 
Yehudi Menuhin and Louis Persinger 
was taken on an outing at a friend's 
home in the Santa Cruz mountains, two 
hours’ motor drive from San Francisco. 
Since returning to California, Yehudi 
has been studying intensively with Mr. 
Persinger, and his diet of Bruch, Saint- 
Saéns, Paganini, Joachim, Vivaldi and 
others of the guild seems to agree with 
him. 

Boston, lam 6.—With | a , dnllention 
to Stuart Mason, of the faculty, “in 
appreciation of his loyalty and sincere 
interest in the progress of our school,” 
and with an appreciation of the services 
of the late Dr. Eben Charlton Black, of 
the faculty, The Neume, year- -book of 
the New England Conservatory senior 
class, has appeared. It contains, as 
heretofore, portraits and biographical 
sketches of George W. Chadwick, di- 
rector; Wallace Goodrich, dean of the 
faculty; Ralph L. Flanders, general 
manager, and Frederick L. Trowbridge, 
assistant manager. Also included are 
portraits of members of the class; group 
portraits of the local fraternities and 
sororities, and various historical data. 

The Neume has been produced by the 
following committee: editor-in-chief, 
Alta J. Colby; assistant editors, Leona 
Griswold, Laura G. Shields, Isabel 
Crockford; business manager, Celia R. 
Cohen; assistant business managers, 
Ngawini Worthley, Eleanor Wright; 
advertising manager, Mirima Wil- 
loughby; assistant advertising man- 
agers, Margery Neilson, Violet 
Hirsh; subscription manager, Lucille 
Monaghan; assistant subscription man- 
agers, Harriet Taylor, Myrtle Conoley; 
art editor, Dorothy Nye; ex officio, 
Delwin Shaw, president of the class. 

oe -~ 

The sophomores of Radcliffe College 
were winners in a prize song concert re- 
cently at that institution. The judges 
were: Edward Burlingame Hill, W. 
Heilmann, Harris Shaw, Mary Olmsted 
and Mrs. L. Warner. 

* * * 

A praiseworthy chorus from the 
Perkins Institute of the Blind was 
heard in Jordan Hall Sunday after- 
noon, May 20, under the auspices 
of the Civic Music Association. A 
program of American compositions was 
given. The Vannini Ensemble of sym- 
phony players furnished the orchestral 
support, led by A. Vannini. Edwin L. 
Gardiner, directing genius of this com- 
mendable chorus, every member of which 
is totally blind, conducted the vocal part 
of the program and won new honors, 
so well did the ensemble perform. 

The two principal works were Ar- 


setting of Alfred Noyes’ dramatic bal- 
lad, The Highwayman. The interpre- 
tation of each was masterly. In The 
Highwayman, A. Ralph Tailby’s bari- 


tone solo work was absorbing, the 
singer paying due attention to the 
dramatic and romantic parts of the 
role. 


Between the major pieces, two songs 
of spring, one by Herbert Boardman, 
Spring’s Saraband, and George Chad- 
wick’s The Immortal, were given. 
In A Summer Idyl for quartet and 
piano, by Edward Jenkins, a graduate 
of the Perkins Institute, the composer 
was at the piano. The concert closed 
with a splendid performance of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s overture to The Secret of 
Suzanne, played by the orchestra under 
the efficient direction of Mr. Vaninni. 

* * * 


An exhibition of autographed pictures 
of famous contemporary musicians is 
on view in the Boston Public Library, 
through the courtesy of Henry Y. Por- 
ter, of this city. 

The collection, which embraces over 
300 signed pictures, is one of the larg- 
est of its kind. Represented in it are 
composers, orchestral conductors, jazz 
orchestra conductors, bandmasters, or- 
chestral groups, instrumental ensembles, 
singers, pianists, organists, harpists, 
and choral groups. In addition there 
are many pictures of artists of the past. 

* * * 

The Porter Musical Association, F, 
Addison Porter, director, was heard in 
a piano recital in Jordan Hall, May 19. 
There was a representative audience. 
The pupils’ playing was splendid, show- 
ing thorough training in all grades. 
Those to take part were: Gertrude Fen- 
del, Mary McNally, Jessie Martin, Mar- 
garet MacAlpine, Joan Moody, Louise 
Haurer, Isabel Maurer, Martha Hen- 
derson, Marion Zbrosky, David Fine, 
Beatrice Lapidus, Harold Martin, Betty 
Abbott, Beatrice Cohen, Barbara Chase, 
Marjorie Connell, Richard Berry, Harry 
Wood, Edith Fader, Jennie Kohn, Mary 
Kenney, Dorothy Higgins, Sophie Budd, 
Jack Gilbert, Flora Brown, Irene Miller 
and Ethel Krute. 

* + * 

Dalies Frantz, pianist, who was pur- 
suing a scholarship course in Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., under the Juilliard Founda- 
tion, sailed from New York May 16, on 
the Roosevelt for Munich, where he will 
continue his studies during the summer. 

x’ #2 


A dramatic overture, Orpheus and 
Eurydice, by Herbert Boardman, Som- 
erville musician, a work awarded one of 
the Endicott prizes at the New England 
Conservatory of Music last June, had 
its initial public performance at a con- 
cert of the Conservatory Orchestra, 
Wallace Goodrich, conductor, in Jordan 
Hall on May 18. The composer was 
graduated from the Conservatory in 
1916. He has had wide experience as 
organist, choir director and music 
teacher in Greater Boston, and has 
been doing special work in composition 
at his alma mater for the last two 
years. 

Of local interest at this concert was 
a performance of the Jubilee from 
George W. Chadwick’s Symphonic 
Sketches. Other works on the program 
were by Mendelssohn, Massenet and 
Tchaikowsky. 

* * * 

Two members of this year’s New 
England Conservatory Orchestra are re- 
ceiving congratulations on important 
professional appointments. Lawrence 
White, of Salmon, Idaho, will join the 
percussion department of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. George L. Scott, 
Jr., of Spokane, Wash., will play the 
French horn in the St. Louis Symphony, 
beginning in the autumn. 


Feldman, ’25, violinist, and accompanied 
by Florence Wild, ’26, gave a piano 
recital on May 10. On the program 
was La dance feerique, by H. Pillar, a 
local composer. Works by Bach, Scar- 
latti, Daquin, Paradies, Fauré, Aubert, 
Wieniawski, Achron, Schumann and 
Chopin were also presented. 
* * * 

Ruth Elizabeth Austen, ’23, a gradu- 
ate of Radcliffe, gave a violin recital, 
assisted by Katheryn Whitfield Ford, 
in the New England Conservatory Re- 
cital Hall on May 9. Last June Miss 
Austen received the first degree to be 
granted by the Conservatory as author- 


ized by the Massachusetts Legislature. 
* * + 

Luther ©. Emerson, baritone, sang 

on May 2 in the Hotel Victoria. The 


necasion was the May breakfast of the 
New England W'omen’s Press Associa- 
tion. Reginald Boardman was the ac- 
companist. 

* * * 

The Cecilia Society held its annual 
meeting and concert in the Twentieth 
Century Club recently. Archibald J. 
Jackson was unanimously re-elected 
president. The society was assisted by 
the following artists: Elizabeth Wor- 
cester and Katherine Follett Mann, 
sopranos; G. Roberts Lunger, baritone ; 
Ernest W. Harrison, accompanist. 

* * * 

Laura Littlefield, soprano soloist in 
the Old South Church for a number of 
years, has resigned that position and 
is now soloist of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 

* *¢ £ 

Mme. Eric Erickson, dramatic so- 
prano, recently won the Thursday 
Morning Club scholarship given to 
worthy singers for a perusual of their 
studies. The money comes from a fund 
left by Fanny French. Mrs. Langdon 
Frothingham is president of the club. 
Mme. Erickson, with Harry Newcombe, 
baritone, is at present on a concert tour 
through the martine provinces. 

* * * 


Marguerite LaLiberte, coloratura so- 
prano, a pupil of Mary Tracy, won the 
first prize of $100 in a song contest 


which was an added feature of the 
Home Beautiful Exposition recently 
held in Mechanics Hall. 


* * * 


Grace Cronin, winner of the Juilliard 
Foundation scholarship and graduate 
fellowship, a pupil of F. Addison Por- 
ter, gave a piano recital in the Boston 
Art Club, May 6 and pleased a capacity 
audience with her artistic playing. The 
program included compositions by Bach, 


Beethoven, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, 
Fauré, MacDowell, Tchaikovsky, Ru- 
binstein. 

* * * 


Dai Buell, pianist, sailed May 9 from 
New York on the Aquitania for a 
tour of the British Isles and the Con- 
tinent. 

* * * 

Ruth Posselt, violin pupil of the 
Ondricek Studios of Violin Art, Boston 
and New York, was acclaimed as solo- 
ist at the spring festival given by the 
Philharmonic Society in Halifax, N. S.., 


April 16-17-18. She will give a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Oct. 19. 


* * * 


The presidential fashion review at 
the Women’s Republican Club of Mas- 
sachusetts recently featured a _ con- 
cert by the Beacon Hill chorus of 
about forty members, the singers be- 
ing garbed in costumes of different 
periods. The musical numbers were 
directed by Mrs. William Arms Fisher. 
J. Edward Bouvier led the chorus, and 
Eulalie Buttleman accompanied. The 


Mrs. Frederick Bagley is director. She 
introduced Mrs. J. H. fevre, who 
gave a talk on How to Get the Vote. 


* * * 


When the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra reassembles in October, under the 
leadership of Serge Koussevitzky, it 
will be without three well known mem- 
bers. They are: Alfred Holy, first 
harpist; George Wendler. first French 
horn player, and Joseph Keller, ’cellist. 
Mr. Holy has served the orchestra for 
nineteen years, Mr. Wendler for fifteen 
and Mr. Keller for thirty years. Each 
is withdrawing from active perform- 
ance. Mr. Keller has played under five 
conductors. No further changes are 
anticipated in the orchestra’s personnel. 

* * * 


In the season of pupils’ recitals, now 
the vogue, the program given by Jose- 
phine Knight, teacher of singing, stands 
out among the many heard locally Stein- 
ert Hall was filled May 17 with friends 
and guests of her Boston and Worcester 
studios. Nineteen aspiring artists per- 
formed and from the tyro to the ma- 
tured student each reflected credit on 
the instruction received . Songs and 
arias were by Besly, Cox, Daniels, 
Thayer, Edwardes, Whelpley, Gluck, 
Cadman, Beach, Fourdrain, Bemberg, 
Campbell-Tipton, Carew, Quilter, David, 
Meyerbeer, Delibes, Verdi, Scott and 
Thomas. The pupils taking part were: 
Doris Peel, Georgie Webster, Jessie 
Anderson, Agnes Thompson, Mrs. 
Antoinette Philbrick, Phyllis Butter- 
field, Winonah May, Avis Newhall, 
Alta Blakely, Ruth Wayman, Mrs. 
Ruth Rush, Helen’ Hill, Grace 
Kendrick, Mrs. Gertrude Wood, 
Irene Gregoire, Mabel Benjamin, 
Irma Watson, Nora Molen and Mrs. 
Vesta Wik-Thyden. Miss Knight showed 
her versatility as a musician by play- 
ing fine accompaniments for each 
singer. Thomas Nassi furnished the 
flute obligato for Miss Kendrick in 
Thou Brilliant Bird from David’s The 
Pear! of Brazil. 


* * * 


Word has been received at the New 
England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston from the educational authori- 
ties of the State of New York that 
the Conservatory diploma and degree 
in public school music have been ap- 
proved as fully meeting the New York 
requirements. This ruling followed a 
careful consideration of the courses 
offered by the Conservatory and a per- 
sonal inspection of the school’s equip- 
ment and classroom work made by the 
assistant commissioner of education. 

ok + * 


Charles Repper gave a program of 
his piano composition on a recent after- 
noon before the Fine Arts Club of Rye, 
N. Y. One of the best liked numbers 
was Mr. Repper’s latest work, in the 
rhythm of the Argentine tango, entitled 
Silver Shadows. 

~ * * 


The deferred recital’ of winners in 
the vocal contest by pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Adams White was held 
in the Copley-Plaza, May 5, with Mary 
Shaw Swain at the piano. The follow- 
ing were heard to advantage; Madeline 
Conant, Marjorie Berry, Edmond 
Boucher, Lillian Tortorella and Marie 
Murray. Composers represented were 
Respighi, Foote, Sachs, Arne, Henschel, 
Delibes, Flegier, Rasbach, Mascagni, 
Chadwick, Wolff and La Forge. 


* * * 


Mario Cappelli, Italian-American 
tenor, was acclaimed by a large audi- 
ence at his recital, given May 3 under 
the auspices of the Jamestown Choral 


Society, Jamestown, N. Y. 














Moore Appears 
in Nashville 


Tennessee Prima Donna 


Cordially Welcomed 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 30.—Under 
the auspices of the Lion’s Club, Grace 
Moore, Tennessee girl and soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang 
in Ryman Auditorium recently, before 
a large and appreciative audience. 

Her vibrant voice of sympathetic 
quality, was admirably suited to Haydn's 
Canzonetta, Gluck’s O del mio dolce 
ardor, and Scarlatti’s Gia il sole dal 
Gange, all sung with artistry. Arias from 


La Bohéme were beautiful; a group 
in French included the Chanson Triste 
of Duparc, Debussy’s Romance, Hahn’s 


Were My with Wings Provided, 
and Depuis le jour from Louise. An 
other group consisted of Gretchaninofi’s 
Over the Steppe, Weatherly’s Danny 
Boy, Clara Edward’s By the Bend of 
the River and Ma Lindy Lou, with 
Home Sweet Home as an encore. 

Miss Moore’s accompanist was H. 
Maurice Jacquet, who played piano solos 
by Bach and Chopin. Two of his own 
compositions: Spanish Suite and French 
Dances, were also enjoyed. 


Song 


Orchestra Concert 

On May 10, the annual concert of 
the Ward-Belmont Orchestra was given 
in the War Memorial Auditorium, with 
Kenneth Rose, head of the violin de- 
partment conducting, and Charlotte 
Strong as soloist. The program, which 
was well played, contained the follow- 
ing numbers: Gavote and Musette by 
Raff: the allegro moderato from Schu- 
bert’s unfinished symphony; March of 


the Tin Soldiers by Pierné; When 
Noontide Wakes, Wiggers; the March 
and Procession of Bacchus from “Syl- 


via, Delibes; and the allegro molto ap 
passionato from Mendelssohn’s concerto 
for violin, played by Miss Strong in a 
finished manner. 


Piano Ensemble 


George Pullen Jack 
by leading piano 


Inspired by Dr. 
son and sponsored 
companies of the city, a piano ensemble 
concert was given in Ryman Audi- 
torium on Tuesday May 15. Eighteen 
instruments were used by players, with 
Enrico Leide of Atlanta conducting. 
The soloists were _— 3evington, 
pianist, and Lawrence Goodman head 
of piano department at Ward-Belmont. 
Accompanied by six pianists, Miss Bev- 
ington gave the allegro molto moderato 
of the Grieg concerto, in artistic style. 
Mr. Goodman played, in manterty 
fashion, the Andante of Saint-Saéns’ 
concerto in G minor, with nine pianists 


accompanying. Leon Frank and Mar- 
guerite Eskind gave Chasins’ arrange- 
ment for two pianos of the Strauss- 


Danube. Another 
effective two-piano number was the 
waltz by Arensky, played by Ethel Jack- 
son Gebhart and Mamie Gillespie Jack- 
son. 


Three numbers 


Schulz-Evler Blue 


were played by the 
entire ensemble, Marche Militaire by 
Schubert, Polonaise Militaire in A ma- 
jor, Chopin, and the Poet and Peasant 
overture of Suppé. In this Mr. Leide 
achieved some excellent effects, the 
artists playing with marked precision 
The tricky Espana Rhapsody by Chab 
rier was excellently rendered by twenty 
players. 

The personnal of the Nashville Piano 
Ensemble is as follows: Roberta Smith 


Alexander, Agnes Bevington, Venable 
Blythe, Margaret Pittman Bowers, 
Elizabeth Breene, Miriam C. Davidson, 
Marguerite Eskind, Alline Fentress, 


Leon Frank, Lucile S. 
Jackson Gebhart, Lawr- 
Frank Hollowell, Lyssa 
Mamie Gillespie Jackson, 
Mrs. Stoddert Ken- 


Charles Floyd, 
Fulton, Ethel 
ence Goodman, 
Dean Hunt, 
Elizabeth Jarrell, 
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Hanson’s Work 


A Success 


Indian Opera 
Enthusiastically Received 


Provo, Utan, June 6—Tam-Man 
Nacup, the Indian opera based entirely 
upon Ute traditions and ceremonials, 
was produced in the Paramount Theatre 
recently before the largest audience 
ever assembled for a home production. 
The opera, based entirely upon Ute 
Indian ceremonials and dances, was 
written and directed by William F. 
Hanson, who has been associated with 
the Ute Indians since childhood. He 
has danced their sacred dances with 
them, and smoked their pipe of friend- 
ship, he has attended their burial 
ceremonies, all of which are inter 
woven in a masterly manner in this 
all-Indian opera. 

Tam-Man Nacup is a gripping pro- 
duction which should have an appeal 
among musicians of intellectual at- 
tainment, and its folk lore, its in- 
tense situations, its picturesque dances 
and costumes combine to give it an ap- 
peal also for the theatre-goer. After 
its presentation in Provo, the home of 
Mr. Hanson, many Utah musical artists 
from Salt Lake City urged that the 
opera be taken there for further presen- 
tation. 

Able critics declared that in this 
opera the American Indian has a sym- 
pathetic interpreter with the power to 
transfer his simple songs and stories 
into an artistic form which makes them 
enjoyable to his white brother. 

The orchestration is as characteristic 


as the solos and choruses. The clar- 
inet, the flute, the oboe, and the bassoon 
drift through the harmonies as wind 
in the treetops. No one can listen to 
the best of the rhythm without feeling 
the presence of the great open spaces 
and sensing the sombre spirit of the 


nomadic Indian. 

Tan-Man Nacup, meaning springtime 
festival or Spring Comes, is in three 
acts and five scenes. The principals are 
a tenor, a soprano, a baritone, and a 
bass. The setting is in the camps of 
the Indians in the great Uintah country 
in eastern Utah or the lake and moun 
tain region of the same territory. 


WILLIAM F. HANSON, 
TAM-MAN-NACUP, 
OPERA, IN 


COMPOSER OF 
THE BEAR DANCE 
INDIAN ATTIRE 


Virginia Martin, 
Selene Mc 


Dorothy Larsen, 
Moore Matthews, 


nedy, 
Blanche 


Call, Paul Luther McFerrin, Mary 
Wood Overton, Frances Patrick, Estelle 
Roy-Schmitz, Daisy Sartain, Carrie EF. 
Schwarz, Margaret Calhoun Seeley, 
Ruth FE. Shappell, Rubye sriggs 
Sprouse, Anita Osuna Torrey, Mrs. H. 


S. Van Deren, Dorothy Wilkerson and 
Pauline Fulton Woodard. 


Mrs. J. ArtHour Wanpbs. 

















“A SONG SINGER OF 
CHARM.” 


INTELLIGENCE AND 
—New York Times. 
“A MASTER OF HIS ART.” —New York Post. 


“AN ARTIST OF INTELLIGENCE AND EXPRESS- 
IVE CAPACITY.” —New York Herald Tribune. 


“ONE OF THE RARE BARITONES OF LUSCIOUS 
QUALITY.” —Phila. Bulletin. 


“EXCEPTIONALLY SMOOTH AND FINE VOICE.” 
—Phila. Ledger. 


ROBERT 


STEEL 


The Baritone 
now being booked 
for 


Season 1928-1929 


QOTORTTO ICIS: a? 


Concert “Men apemest 


: ) Daniel Mayer Inc. ( 


( Established in 1685) 
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Oregon'Teacher: 
and Clubs Meet 


Portland Is Scene of 


Joint Convention 


PortLanp, Ore., June 6.—The thir- 
teenth annual convention of the Oregon 
Music Teachers’ Association and the 
fourth biennial of the Oregon Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs were held jointly 
at Medford, from May 21 to 22. 

Mayor O. O. Olenderfer responded to 
the opening address of Mrs. Clifford 
Moore, president of the Music Teachers’ 
Association. Leaders of the discussions 
were: voice, P. A. Ten Haaf; violin, 
Ted Bacon; harmony, F. W. Goodrich; 
piano, Ella Connell Jesse; public school 
music, Anna Landsbury Peck. 

Soloists at the luncheon on May 21 
were Elsie Carlton Strang, soprano, ac- 
companied by Frances Lintott, and Carl- 
ton Janes, violinist, accompanied by Mrs, 
Janes. Clara A. Trotter spoke on 
Teaching as a Fine Art preceding a 
garden party at the home of Mrs. Del- 
roy Getchell, where a program was 
given by Lucile Sappington, pianist; 
Gertrude Hoeber Peterson, soprano, and 
Cloyd Sturdivant, tenor. Martha Rey- 
nolds accompanied. 

An evening program brought offer- 
ings by F. W. Goodrich, organist; Mrs. 
H. W. Metzger, soprano, and Sylvia 
Weinstein Margulis, violinist, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Thomas Carrick Burke. 
David Campbell, pianist, appeared with 
the Portland String Quartet, the mem- 
bers of which are Frank Eichenlaub, 


Sylvia Margulis, Ted Bacon, and Fer- 
dinand Konrad. 


Luncheon Speakers 


Speakers at the luncheon on May 22 
were Mrs. Walter R. May, president of 
the Oregon federation; Helen Cal- 
breath, Mmes. Elbert C. Peets, Warren 
E. Thomas, Jean W. Carrick, Clifford 
Moore, Kate D. Marden, Mae R. 
Walker, James Gault, William Horsfall, 
Carlton Williams and Charles Heinline. 
Margaret Kennedy, soprano, accompan- 
ied by Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, sang 
a group by American composers. 

In the afternoon, Leona G. Marsters 
presented a chorus of 150 Jackson county 
school children. A scenic drive followed. 

The soloists at dinner were Elizabeth 
Levy, violinist, and P. A. Ten Haaf, 
baritone, with Ruth Bedford and Ella 
Connell Jesse as accompanist. Con- 
tributors to the evening concert were 
Martha Reynolds, organist; George 
Hopkins, pianist; Doris Helen Patter- 
son, harpist; James Stevens, baritone, 
accompanfed by Alma Lawrence. 

Hood River was chosen for 
year’s joint convention. 

JoceLyn Fou.kes. 


next 
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San Jose, Cat, June 6.—A _ con- 
trapuntal version of In the Time of 
Roses and There’s Music in the Air was 
presented for the visual and aural de- 
light of thousands attending the third 





PLANNING THE MUSIC FOR THE PIPER. 
SINGING, MILES DRESSKELL, DIRECTOR OF THE ORCHESTRA, AND RUTH 
CORNELL COOK, COMPOSER OF THE SPECIAL MUSIC 


annual Fiesta De Las Rosas sponsored 
by this city. 

The fiesta was inaugurated with an 
elaborate out-door presentation of The 
Piper by Josephine Preston Peabody, 
with special music arranged by) Ruth 
Cornell Cook, of San Jose. The fantasy 
was presented by the dramatic and 
music departments of the State Teach- 
ers’' College under the stage direction 
of Virginia Sanderson and the music 
direction; of Miles Dresskell and Alma 
Williams. Over 200 players were in 
the cast; and there were many out- 
standing individual performances, in- 
cluding that of Deloss Wolfe in the title 
role. 


Crowned Fiesta Queen 


Preceding the opening performance, 
Kathryn Adams was crowned Queen of 
the Fiesta by Governor C. C. Young. 
She and her attendants then watched 
the unfoldment of the play from the 
“royal” box. They beheld the Spirit of 
the Fiesta, impersonated by Marian 
Gay, dance a welcome to royalty and 
visitors, and summon Father Time who 
turned back the pages of history, epoch 
by epoch, showing us the Gibson Girl 
of the nineteenth century, the Crino- 
line Maiden of the eighteenth century, 
Marie Antoinette, Queen Elizabeth, a 
medieval lady of the fifteenth century 
and a peasant girl of the fourteenth. As 
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the fourteenth century girl danced, the 
ancient town of Hamelin came to life, 
and the story of the pageant began. It 
told the tale of the Piper, and was pre- 
sented with surprising skill. 


ALMA WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR OF 


The dances were well executed; off- 
stage singing was accurate and effective, 
and the orchestra, directed by Miles 
Dresskell, established a new record for 
an amateur out-door performance. The 
performers played with assurance and 
accuracy, unmarred by the variable in- 
tonation usually heard on such occasions. 

The musical score is grateful to per- 
form, being made up of excellent ma- 
terial skilfully arranged. Some of that 
written by Mrs. Cook especially for 
the production is based on German folk 
tunes. Parts of the dance music were 
taken from scores of Henry Hadley, 
Edward German, and other works ap- 
propriate to the period. 

An idyllic setting was afforded by the 
college lawns and trees. 


A “Singing Float” 


The floral parade on the afternoon of 
May 19 had _ noteworthy musical 
features in adition to pictorial ones. It 
showed how many really excellent bands 
there are within a radius of fifty miles, 
and also brought the innovation of a 
“singing float” with the Vallesingers 
making melody at intervals along the 
line of march. 

A distinctive unit was the Caledonian 
Pipe Band, wearing kilts. Musicians 
from Stanford University, and the San 
Francisco Salvation Army, territorial 
division, were outstanding among the 
visitors. San Jose’s school department 
made a splendid showing with young 
instrumentalists. Twenty-four bands 
and several drum corps furnished the 
rhythmic motivation for the pageant 
as it wended its way down the historic 
Alameda from the town limits of Santa 
Clara through the business districts of 
San Jose. Some 250,000 spectators as- 
sembled along the way. 





SING PARKER ORATORIO 


SoutH MANCHESTER, Conn., June 6. 
—Hora Novissima, by Horatio W. 
Parker, was sung in the South Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 6, by the choir, under the 
direction of Archibald Sessions. Solo- 
ists were Corleen Wells, Rose Bryant, 
Charles Stratton, and Alexander Kis- 
selburgh, all of New York. 


Drive Is Begun 
for Orchestra 


San Francisco Seeks 


Increased Support 


San Francisco, June 6.—The usual 
post-season drive for increased support 
of the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra is under way. A larger main- 
tainance fund is much to be desired, 
and twenty groups have been formed 
to carry on a drive. Edward H. Clark, 
Jr., captains the male forces, and Mrs. 
M. S. ‘Koshjand superintends the 
women’s divisions. 

The winner of the state band con- 
test held in connection with Music 
Week was the Modesto High School 
Band, which carried off similar honors 
for Northern California last year and 
came away from the national con- 
test at Council Bluffs with second 
prize. It is a Class A organization. 

Princeton, Arcata, Redwood City, 
and Coalinga ranked first, second, third, 
and fourth, respectively in Class B. In 
Class C the Sacramento Grammar 
School Band came first, with the St. 
Francis School of Watsonville in 
second place. Summerville High of 
Tuolomme won in Class D, with St. 
Ignatius second. 


Benefit Choral Concert 


A benefit concert given by the Cath- 
olic Choirs of the vicinity in behalf 
of the Holy Family Sisters’ charity 
work was highly praised by those who 
heard this program in the Civic Audi- 
torium on a Sunday afternoon. Rev. 
Edgar Boyle, music director of the 
Catholic Church in this diocese, con- 
ducted the thousand and more voices 
recruited from the Schola Cantorum, 
the Boys’ Choir of St. Vincent’s Or- 
phanage, the Sponsors, the Choral So- 
cieties of St. Rose’s Academy, St. 
Brigids’ School and St. Anne’s School. 
Gregorian chants and secular numbers 
comprised the program. 


Golden Jubilee 


The Allied Arts Society celebrated 
its fifth anniversary on May 23 in the 
Fairmont Hotel. Laurette Gayley Ber- 
cuit, soprano; Elizabeth Hackett, con- 
tralto, Amerigo Frediani, tenor, and 
Eugene Fulton, baritone, sang an East 
Indian song cycle. 

At a recent meeting the club re- 
elected Mrs. Edward R. Place pres- 
ident; Mrs. L. A. Smith, Mrs. Robert 
M. Bonner, Mrs. Brenton Well-Gable, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Charles Thomp- 
son, recording secretary; Mrs. Mark 
A. Lee, financial secretary; Agnes 
Schultheis, business secretary. Mrs. J. 
C. Fowler, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. R. F. Powers, treasurer; Mrs. 
L. G. Matthews, historian; and Mrs. 
M. M. Mathews, Mrs. H. H. Tracy, 
Mrs. George D. Reid, Mrs. L. F. 
Grant, Mrs. E. W. Mason, and Florence 
Dale, directors. 

The Minetti Orchestra closed its year 
with a successful concert in Scottish 
Rite Hall which brought Anna Young, 
soprano, as guest artist. Rafalda Guar- 
aldi, violinist, and Alice Redewith 
Miller, pianist, were also soloists. The 
orchestral numbers ranged from the 
New World Symphony to music of a 
lighter type. Miss ‘Young sang a group 
of Sinigaglia songs charmingly. The 
Misses Guaraldi and Miller displayed 
talent in performances of Vieuxtemps’ 
Ballad and Polonaise, opus 38 and the 


Saint-Saéns G minor concerto. Mr. 
Minetti is doing excellent work in 
training ensemble players. 

Louis Persinger has taken up 


residence in the Fairmont Hotel for 
the summer. Maryory M. FIisHer. 
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Orchestra List 


Increases 
Many More Subscribe 


in Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, June 6.—The public sale 
of season subscriptions to the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra has been gratify- 
ing, according to the management. 
Fifty new subscribers had been accom- 
modated before the charts had been 
open a day, and since then the num- 
ber has grown steadily. The subscrip- 
tion list is already in advance. of that 


obtained at this time last year. 

At a meeting of the auxiliary board 
it was the consensus of opinion that 
the program scheduled for next season, 
with its fourteen symphonies, fourteen 
solo attractions and eighteen pairs of 
concerts, was responsible for the en- 
thusiasm with which the series is an- 
ticipated. 


Children Give Shakespeare 


The final production by the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre of the College of Music 
was given May 26 and 30, when As 
You Like It was performed in the Ben 
Greek manner. The young actors gave 
an excellent interpretation, "They had 
studied the time of Shakespeare, the 
customs, costumes and especially the 
stage of that period. The programs 
were copies of those used in the old 
days; the style of acting was based on 
what is commonly called “the old 
school,” and,old English songs were 
sung. 

In the cast were Ethel Alpert, Vir- 
ginia Ruth Goldenburg, Ida Gertrude 
Reynolds, Thelma Blasing, Mary Tread- 
way, Gretchen Hahn, Hannah Manische- 
witz, Helen May Dietrich, Goldie 
Haustetter, Jane Kopp, Esther 
Manischewitz, Dorothy Lee and others 
who made up the ensemble and played 
lesser roles. The production was under 
the direction of rs. William Smith 
Goldenburg. The Junior Orchestra, led 
by Uberto Neely, played the incidental 
music. 


Conservatory Program 


The fifth and final orchestral concert 
in the Conservatory of Music was given 
June 2 in the Conservatory Auditorium. 
Marian Gray Head, pupil of Robert 
Perutz, played Vieuxtemps’ Ballad and 
Polonaise for violin and _ orchestra. 
Helen Nugent, who has studied under 
John Hoffmann, sang an aria from 
Tchaikovsky’s Jeanne d’Arc. Margaret 
Cook Squibb, pupil of Marguerite 
Liszniewska, was heard in a Saint-Saéns 
piano concerto with orchestra. 

Herbert L. Newman, teacher of piano 
at the College of Music, has been grant- 
ed a year’s leave of absence. He will 
leave Cincinnati, June 3, for a visit to 
his home in Versailles, Ky., and will 
sail from New York June 15 for 
France. After spending the summer at 
the Fontainebleau School of Music, 
studying piano with Philipp and organ 
with Widor, Mr. Newman will go to 
Paris and Berlin. He will return to 
Cincinnati in time to resume his teach- 
ing activities with the opening of the 
1929 summer term. 


Grace D. GoLpENBURG. 





Courtesy The Home News 


JAMES L. McDERMOTT, THE FIRST 
BUGLER TO SOUND THE END OF THE 
CIVIL WAR, WHO LED COMRADES IN 
THE BRONX MEMORIAL DAY PARADE. 


James L. McDermott, the first bugler 
to sound the end of the Civil War, is 
now living in the Bronx and is com- 
mander of the Winfield Scott Hancock 
Post of the G.A.R. in that borough. It 
was as chief bugler on General Meade’s 
staff that he blew the call that signalized 
the surrender of General Robert Lee to 
the Union Armies at Appomattox. Mr. 
McDermott ran away from his home in 
Syracuse when a lad of thirteen years 
and joined his father at Baltimore and 
joined the Union Army as a bugler. He 
was wounded but his bugle at his side 
deflected the bullet and prevented the 
wound from being serious. As grand 
marshal, Mr. McDermott led his com- 
rades in the G.A.R. parade in the Bronx 
on Memorial Day. 

B. ¢. 





JAMES WOODSIDE CONDUCTS 
HAYWOOD WOMEN’S CHORUS 


With James Woodside, conductor, and 
Roy Underwood, accompanist, the Hay- 
wood Women’s ‘Chorus gave their sec- 
ond concert at the MacDowell Club of 
New York, May 23, to an enthusiastic 
audience which reached Standing Room 
Only dimensions. The soloists were 
Catherine Rauch, soprano, who recently 
won a first place in the City-wide 
Music Week Contest, Ida Cyriaks, con- 
tralto, and Jane Seguine, soprano, This 
chorus is composed of students of the 
Haywood Vocal Studios, pupils of 
Frederick Haywood and James Wood- 
side. Mr. Woodside organized the 
group last year with a limited mem- 
bership of thirty. Their performances 
have been of such high order that they 
feel justified in opening the membership 
to outsiders to a limit of fifty. On 
June 6, at 8 P.M., the chorus makes the 
second of a series of radio appearances 


over Station WABC, New York. 


SEATTLE SOCIETY ELECTS 


SEATTLE, May 16.—New officers of 
the Musical Art Society are Mrs. Hen- 
ning Carlson, president; Hazel Hammer 
Hill, vice-president; Edna Coleman, 
second vice-president; Gwendolyn 
Geary Ruge, and Florence Blake Ma- 


hony, secretaries; Myrtle Hale Tread- 
well, treasurer; and Ruth Durheim, 
auditor. D. S. G. 
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PittsBurRGH, June 6.—James Philip 
Johnston gave an interesting organ re- 
cital in the East Liberty Presbyterian 
Church on May 29. His program in- 
cluded a canon of his own. Mr. John- 
ston was assisted by J. Malcolm Thom- 
son, tenor. 

Max Shapiro was heard in a violin 
recital in Carnegie Lecture Hall on 
May 27. Soloists were Mary Aaron, 
Fritz Meyers, Imojeanne Campbell, 
Arthur Halpert, Janette Turner, Her- 
bert Lomask and Jack Larner. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Shapiro directed an en- 
semble of young musicians in an able 
performance of Haydn’s Surprise Sym- 
phony. 

Replacing Dr. Charles Heinroth, 
Arthur B. Jennings gave the weekly 
free organ recitals in Carnegie Music 
Hall on May 26 and 27. In his weekly 
free organ recital in Northside Car- 
negie Hall, Dr. Casper P. Koch, was 
assisted by Robert M. Young, baritone, 
with Alverta Hoffman at the piano. 

A program composed and performed 
by children was presented on May 25 
by Mildred Weston and Marguerite 
Hine. Among those appearing were 
Mary Hilliard, Louise McKinney, Mar- 
jorie Johnston, Nancy Patterson, Bar- 


bara McKinney, who played their own 
works. Many others took part and two 
compositions of Mildred Weston were 
given. This was a praiseworthy eon- 
cert and revealed astonishing skill. 

Mrs. D. M. Clemson, formerly Chris- 
tine Miller, contralto, gave a recital 
at the Y. W. C. A. on May 24, with 
Earl Mitchell at the piano. 

The Augustana Concert Band ap- 
peared in Carnegie Music Hall on 
May 25. Martin M. Johnson conducted, 
and soloists were Adeline Howkinson, 
Iverne Dowie, Carl Nelson. 

The Musicians Club held its May 
meeting in the Fort Pitt Hotel on May 
24. The club was later entertained by 
Earl Truxell, Burtin H. Muston, Rus- 
sell Kirk, Ed Hicks, and Don Stitt. 





Detroit, June 6—Cameron McLean, 
baritone, and his accompayist, Mabelle 
Howe Mable, are leaving for Monte- 
zuma College, Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
where Mr. McLean will hold a master 
class for six weeks beginning June 20. 
At the close of his teaching period, Mr. 
McLean will give two recitals at Boul- 


der, Col. He will also be heard at 
Estes Park, Greely, Colorado Springs 
and Sulphur Springs, Ark. 
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GEORGE  BARRERE, FLUTIST AND 
CONDUCTOR OF THE BARRERE 
LITTLE SYMIVPHONY 


BARRERE FORCES TO BE 
MADE PERMANENT UNITS 


George Barrére, flutist and conductor, 
announces that his Little Symphony 
Orchestra and the Barrére Ensemble of 
Wind Instruments will become perma- 
nent organizations next fall, filling en- 
gagements during the entire season from 
Oct. 1 to May 1. Mr. Barrére is plan 
ning to have his Little Symphony give 
a series of more extensive New York 
concerts next winter. For a part of the 
season he will go on tour with both his 
orchestra and ensemble. He will also 
make several appearances in New York 
as solo flute player. 

For twenty-three years Mr. Barrére 
was associated with the New York 
Symphony as first flutist. Walter Dam 
rosch brought him to this country from 
France in 1905. In his own country he 
had won wide recognition through or 
ganizing the Société Moderne d’lInstru 
ments a Vent, the flute ensemble of 
woodwinds. Shortly after it was organ- 
ized the government undertook to sub- 
sidize it and Mr. Barrére was made an 
officer of the French Academy. 

The American replica of this group, 
the Barrére ensemble, was founded in 
1910. Four years later Mr. Barrére 
assembled and became conductor of the 
first Little Symphony Orchestra in 
America. Its personnel was made up 
entirely of members of the New York 
Symphony and it limited its engage- 
ment a Vent, the flute ensemble of 
zation was not giving concerts. The 
Barrére Litle Symphony has recently 
returned from a six weeks’ tour to Cali- 
fornia, 





Bonner Sprincs, Kan., May 16.— 
Municipal support of the city band is 
assured by a recent election, in which a 
tax levy of one-half mill was passed by 
a large majority. 
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WASHINGTON, June 6.—The Wash- 
ington Pianists’ Club, founded and di- 
rected by Mrs. Martin A. Morrison 
and composed of representative ad- 
vanced pupils of leading teachers of 
Washington and of the Peabody Con- 
servatory in Baltimore, held its sixth 
annual series of piano recitals in rec- 
ognition of Music Week May 5, 7, 9, 
10 and 12. Two programs were given 
each evening and about seventy com- 
positions, ranging from Bach and Bee- 
thoven to Debussy and Ravel, were 
played A new feature cf each con- 
cert consisted of a number for two 
pianos with a teacher playing the 
second instrument. 

Those to perform were: 
iler and Helen Clark, presented by 
Alice Burbage-Hesselbach; Martha 
McAdams and Virginia Shull, students 
of La Salle Spier; Helen Campbell 
Williams, presented by Caroline Ben- 
der; Eleanor Colburn, studying under 
Felian Garzia; Kathryn Beck, a pupil 
of Helen Corbin Heinl; Sophie Snyder, 
presented by Austin Conradi of the 
Conservatory Peabody; Betty Baum, a 
student of Pearl Waugh; Katherine 
Warder Smith, scholarship pupil in the 
master class of Sklarevski 


Ann Keh- 


Alexander 
at Peabody. 


\aryland Festival 


The» Maryland University music de 
partment arranged an ambitious pro 
gram tor its seventh annual festival 
in the auditorium at College Park, 
Maryland, on May 10 and 11 under the 
direction of Homer C. House. The 
Marianne Kneisel Quartet delighted a 
critical audience with a program given 
on the afternoon of May 10, when the 
quartets given were the A major, opus 
41 of Schumann, the Satz by Schubert, 
and the American quartet in F major 
of Dvorak. 

The outstanding event, perhaps, was 
the rendition of Messiah; the Univer- 
sity Chorus seeming to be inspired 
under the leadership of Mr. House. 
The soloists were Helen Hale Brock- 
way of Utica, N. Y.; Flora McGill 
Keefer and Floyd C. Williams, con- 
tralto and tenor of Washington, and 
Rollin Pease of Chicago, bass, all of 
whom deserve high praise. Jessie 
Blaisdell and a string quartet from the 
college played the accompaniments. 

Other programs given during this 
festival by the University Chorus and 
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soloists were made up largely of secu- 
lar songs. 

Josef Kaspar presented a group of 
young violinists in recital in the 
Masonic Auditorium on May 11. Paul 
Brightenburg, S. C. Jaspan, Jean West- 
brook, Isaac -Minovich, David Legum 
and Milton Schwartz played music by 
Saint-Saéns, Elgar, Tchaikovsky, Lalo, 
Miskowski and Ernest Bloch. Thirty 
violinists played the Méditation of 
Thais, which was repeated by request. 
The accompanists were Dora Mino- 
vich, Irene Lerch, and Emerson Myers. 


The Washington College of Music 
gave the first of a series of graduate 
recitals on May 9, when Flora Clay- 
ton, violinist, assisted by Emilie Bishop, 
pianist, was heard in her teacher’s 
diploma program. Marguerite Carter, 
director of the violin department, pre- 
sented Helen LeFevre Lyon in her 
teacher’s diploma recital May 11. 
Dorothy Russell Todd, pianist, assisted. 


Music Club Officers 


Mildred Kolb Schulze and Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Humphrey are new members 
of the board of governors of the Fri- 
day Morning Music Club, elected at the 
business meeting early in May. Others 
on the board are Mrs. Paul Bleyden, 
Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, Mrs. Duff- 
Lewis, and Mrs. Walter K. Wilson. 
Club officers are Mrs. Eugene Byrnes, 
president; Mrs. Morris Wickersham, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Richard Dean, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Hugh 
Brown, recording secretary; Alice Ed- 
wards, corresponding secretary; Kath- 
erine Riggs, treasurer; Lucy Bricken- 


stein, musical director; Mrs. Frank 
Howard, assistant musical director; 
and Maud Sewall, chairman of the 


membership committee. 

Alexander Hennemann presented ad- 
vanced pupils in recital in the Arthur 
Jordan Piano Company’s Broadcasting 
Studios on May 11, when the program 
was broadcast over WMAL. 

The second annual concert given by 
the Columbia Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar 
and Hawaiian Guitar and Ukulelle 
clubs was under the direction of 
Sophocles T. Papas. The place was 
the ballroom of the Raleigh Hotel; the 
date, May 15. Soloists were Edna 
Moreland and Elvina Neal Rowe, so- 
pranos. The latter introduced three 
songs by a Washington composer, 
Monica Cambrai. These are Songs for 
Children, and their titles are My Ships, 
The Baby Bear, Moon Fairies. 


A Cappella Chorus 


The A Cappella Chorus, composed 
of members of the choir of the First 
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Congregational Church and led by 
Ruby Smith Stahl, soprano soloist, gave 
a worth-while program in the auditori- 
um of that church May 15. The pro- 
gram contained numbers by Tchaikov- 
sky, Rachmaninoff, Gaines, Elgar, 
Noble, Christiansen, Arkangelsky, Ar- 
cadelt. In The Benedictus of Gounod 
an incidental contralto solo was sung 
by Dorothy Wilson MHalbach. The 
quartet is composed of Mrs. Stahl, Mrs. 
Halbach, Madison Taylor, and Robert 
H. Harmon, 


Edith B. Athey of Washington ap- 
peared at the fourth and last recital 
given under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, D. C. Chapter, 


this season, in the Hamline Church 
Auditorium. Miss Athey’s program 
consisted of numbers by Guilmant, 


Svendsen, Macfarlane, Fletcher, Bach, 
Holer, Tchaikovsky and Parker. She 
was assisted by Ethel D. Stickles, so- 
prano; Mabel Flehr, contralto; and 
John H. Marville, bass. 

Flora McGill Keefer, contralto, ap- 
peared in the Arts Club on May 15, 
when she sang unfamiliar songs by 
Handel, Morley, Brahms, Rachmani- 
noff, Curran, Watts, and Frank La 
Forge. Mrs. Keefer, whose artistry is 
pronounced, was accompanied by Lucy 
Brickenstein, and Minna Niemann, 
pianist, assisted. 


Orchestral Program 


A city-wide orchestral program ar- 
ranged by Edith B. Athey, a supervisor 
of music in the public school music de- 
partment, was given on May 9. Tak 
ing part was the Inter-Grade Festival 
Orchestra under the condictorship of 
Laura Fairchild Ward; the _ Inter- 
Junior High Festival Orchestra, led by 
D. Robert Edwards, and the Inter- 
High Festival Orchestra which is di- 
rected by L. E. Manoly. They gave a 
demonstration of the fine work the 
instrumental department of public 
school classes is doing, and offered this 
in connection with Music Week activi- 
ties. A saxophone solo by Bobby Byrnes. 
ten years old, was the high light 
of the program. James W. Beckert, in 
his teens, played Handel’s Largo with 
clear tone and understanding. The 
ninth concerto of de Bériot was a violin 
solo given by Meyer Ratner in an 
authoritative manner. Emerson Myers’ 
piano solo, the Chopin polonaise in A 
flat was well rendered. 





NEWARK HAS FESTIVAL 


Two Concerts Given In 
Fourteenth Year 


Newark, N. J., June 6—The four- 
teenth annual music festival was held 
in the Mosque this year instead of in 
the Armory as in the past. In con- 
junction with Salaam Temple, A.A.O. 
N.M.S., the Music Festival Association 
gave two concerts, featuring a chorus of 
several hundred, an orchestra of local 
professional men, led by C. Mortimer 
Wiske, and a group of famous soloists. 

At the first concert the soloists were 
Maria Kurenko and Toscha Seidel; and 
at the second, Florence Austral, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Ifor Thomas, and John 
Amadio. Their work was uniformly 
excellent. 

The chorus, a feature of past festi- 
vals, seemed overburdened with so- 
pranos, as many choruses are; but it 
gave pleasure. A cappella singing at 
the second concert was especially com- 
mendable. The orchestra represents an 
effort on the part of players employed 
in theatres to create a symphonic or- 
ganization. While several years of in- 
tensive work will be necessary to bring 
this about, their playing showed the idea 
is a feasible one. 

P. G. 
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Pianist Lauds 
Vocal Class 


Mater Would Like to 
Study Under Singer 


_Kansas City, Mo., June 6.—Had 
circumstances been a little different, 
Ernestine Schumann Heink might have 
had a distinguished pianist in her master 
class in singing beginning June 11 at 
Horner Conservatory. 

“If it were possible I should like 
nothing better than to ‘take the class’,” 
said Guy Maier. Mr. Maier concluded 
a short course in interpretation at 
Horner Conservatory just before com- 
pleting arrangements to sail in June for 
Europe. 


“IT should learn a lot from it, too,” he 
added. 


“It is nice that people seem to realize 
what a very great deal Schumann Heink 
has to give. If she did not say a word 
on the actual technic of singing, which 
of course she will, the experience of 
having contact with such a woman for 
five weeks would be more than worth 
its cost.” 


Enrollments are numerous, it is said 


at the school. They represent twenty- 
two states, Germany and Canada. 
Registrations from other European 


countries, from other North American 
countries, and even from Hawaii are on 
the way. 


Leading by One 


As expected, Missouri leads in the 
number of enrollments so far received 
—but only by the margin of one. Texas 
ranks next; and Texas is the state, in- 
cidentally, that is sending a special train 


filled with students for the Horner- 
Conservatory summer session. Not all 
of them are to be Schumann Heink 


pupils, of course, since the school main- 
iains a complete faculty in all the usual 
branches through the holiday term. 
Kansas has third place regarding the 
number of Schumann Heink pupils so 
far listed, with Oklahoma fourth and 
Illinois fifth. Although the heaviest en- 
rollment period is just well under way, 
most of the Atlantic seaboard states 
are represented. The south, particularly 
Alabama and Mississippi, is to send 
“deputations”; the north is well to the 
fore, particularly in reference to Min- 
nesota, and the west will contribute a 
good number, pupils from Montana and 
New Mexico being especially numerous. 


“The enrollment is most encourag- 
ing,” says Roland Witte, who repre- 
sents Mme. Schumann Heink in this 


class. “Fortunately, we are prepared to 
care for it, no matter how much heavier 
it may be. If there are too many stu- 
dents in the class to give Madame the 
intimate contact she wishes to have 
with them, a division will be made and 
two classes will be held. That is pos- 
sible, because Mme. Schumann Heink is 
limiting her private teaching as much 
as is consistent with her determination 
to devote herself, from now on, to the 
development of American vocal talent. 


Ample Accommodation 


“We have engaged plenty of ac- 
commodation for the students. They 
will not be forced into contact with the 
National Republican Convention in any 
way, since the convention is to meet 
downtown and the class is in the resi- 
dence district. The convention will be- 
gin June 12, the day after the class 
opens.” 

A large percentage of those enrolling 
have enquired about the three scholar- 
ships offered by Mme. Schumann 
Heink. These prizes will be awarded at 
contests to be held June 8 and 9 at 
Horner Conservatory. 
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MitwavKeE, WIs., June 6.—The high 
school bands’ contest which regularly 
arouses interest among thousands of 
persons in this state, was held this year 
at Waupun. Contestants came from 
every corner of Wisconsin; and for the 
sixth consecutive year Richland Cen- 
ter, a little town on the western edge 
of the state, won the prize for having 
the best band in Class A. 

Second place in Class A bands with 
thirty-six months of average school 
experience, went to Viroqua high school 
a few miles from Richland Center. 
Enthusiasm over school bands in the 
western part of the state has proved 
contagious in nearby towns. The Boys’ 
Vocational Band of Milwaukee ranked 
third. 

In Class B bands, those with from 
twenty-four months to thirty-six months 
experience, North Division high school 
of Milwaukee was first. West Depere 
came second, Wauwatosa third. Lake 
Geneva fourth, Columbus fifth, Portage 
sixth and Milwaukee’s West Division 
seventh. 


In Class C bands, having from tweive 
to twenty-four months’ experience, 
Appleton stood first, Cudahy second, 
Shorewood third, Milwaukee Girls’ 
Technical fourth, Two Rivers fifth, 
Milwaukee Lincoln high sixth, and 
South Milwaukee seventh. 

In Class D bands, those with less 
than twelve months’ experience, Oconto 
came first, West Bend second and 
Whitewater third. ; 


Much Money Spent 


Practically all the high schools in 
the city and suburbs were among the 
prize winners. How general is the in- 
terest taken in such matters may be 
judged by the facts that bands are 
sprucing up with new uniforms at a cost 
of thousands of dollars, new instru- 
ments are being provided and training 
is being strengthened because of the 
intense competition generated in state 
contests. 

Further honors were won in the fol- 
lowing order: Sight reading, Class A 
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bands: Viroqua, Richland Center, and 
Algoma. In Class B sight reading: 
West Depere, Milwaukee Lincoln, and 
Milwaukee West Division. 

In the marching contest: Milwaukee 
North Division, West Depere, Milwau- 
kee Lincoln. 


Cornet, Class A: Milwaukee Wash- 


ington school, Beaver Dam, Two 
Rivers. Cornet, Class B: Portage, 
Beaver Dam, Cudahy. 

Solos and ensembles for the bari 


tone: Richland Center, West Depere. 
Solos and ensembles for the cornet: Al 
goma, Milwaukee Boys’ Tech, West 
Depere. 

Duets and trios with band: West De 
pere, Richland Center, Algoma. Clari- 
net solo with band: Viroqua, Algoma, 
Milwaukee West Division. 

Trombone with band: West Depere. 
The xylophone solo palm went to Mil 
waukee Boys’ Tech and Milwaukee 
Boys’ Vocational. Clarinet solo, with 
out band, Class A: Beaver Dam, Cudahy, 
Wauwatosa. In clarinet solo without 
band, Beaver Dam entered first class. 


Clarinet solo contest without band, 
Class B: Green Bay, Two Rivers, 
Stevens Point. Duets and trios, Class 


A: Two Rivers, Wauwatosa, Jefferson. 
Duets and trios, Class B: Milwaukee 
Boys’ Tech, Milwaukee Lincoln, Cudahy. 


A Girls’ Victory 


In the saxophone solo, Jennie Magis- 
ter carried away the prize for Mil- 
waukee Girls’ Vocational School. Abs 
Gensberg, of Milwaukee West Division, 
came second. Clarinet, Class A, Wash- 
ington of Milwaukee, Beaver Dam, 
Two Rivers. Class B clarinets: Port- 
age, Beaver Dam, Cudahy. 

Quartets and sextets, Class A: 
Richland Center, Wauwatosa, Milwau- 
kee Girls’ Technical. Class B, quartets 
and sextets: Shorewood, Cudahy. Class 
C of the same group: Richland Center, 
Ripon, South Milwaukee. 

Baritone solo, Class A: Beaver Dam, 
North Division of Milwaukee, Beaver 
Dam. Class B: Green Bay, South Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee Girls’ Vocational. 
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ERN HARPISTS.” 
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GRANDJANY 


“Perfect Master of the Harp” 


“Yesterday afternoon, under the magic fingers of 
Marcel Grandjany, the harp could speak in dainty 
accents, but it also acquired a voluptuousness and 
impassioned resonance which aroused enthusiasm 
from the large audience. MR. GRANDJANY PROB- 
ABLY STANDS UNSURPASSED AMONG MOD- 


Evening World, February 27, 1928. 


Available Jemary, Febrenty and March 
Season 1928-1929 


Available also jointly with RENE LE ROY, 
the French Flutist, in a special pro- 
gram for FLUTE AND HARP 


London Post 
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JOHN 
VTOLIN 1ST, 


USE THE BOW 


LONG, TWELVE - YEAR - OLD 
WHO HAS LEARNED TO 
WITH HIS' LEFT 
AND WHO EARNED HIS: 
TUITION SELLING FLOWERS 


HAND 
MUSICAI 


Cuar.orte, N. C., June 6.—A young 
musician who has attracted considerable 
attention, is John Long, twelve years 
old, who uses his violin bow with his 
left hand. 


Naturally right handed, John suffered 
an injury to his left hand at six years 
ot age, which prevented him from study- 
ing the violin in the usual way. Nan 
Gordon Hood, a pupil of Leopold Auer, 


founder and director of the Gordon 
Music Academy, was appealed to by 
John’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Curtis 
B. Long. Mrs. Hood reversed the 
strings on a_ violin, patiently began 
teaching the lad how to hold the in- 
strument and bow, and was soon re- 


warded by evidence of extreme aptitude 
on the pupil’s part. John now plays the 
more exacting music and is scheduled 
for professional service on the lyceum 
stage for the coming season. Recently 
he won the state plaudits by appearing 
as a first violinist in a hundred-piece 
high school orchestra recruited from the 
best young violinists in North Carolina. 

John has been featured in the press 
not only for his unusual achievements 


but because he has earned most of his 
musical tuition by selling flowers on the 
streets of Charlotte. 









THE WURLITZER HARP 


Concert 


5 Daniel Mayer Inc. © 
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HOWARD LYMAN OF_ SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY, RECENTLY HONORED. 


Howard W. Lyman, professor of 
voice and choral music of the College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, and 
director of the chorus of a large 
Syracuse church, received the honorary 
Doctor of Music degree from Ohio 
Northern University at Ada, Ohio. 
This is in recognition of his sixteen 
years of excellent teaching at Syracuse, 
his service on the Methodist commis- 
sion on music, his work as associate 
musical director of the Chatauqua in- 
stitute and his success with choral 
bodies and orchestras. Mr. Lyman is 
an honor graduate of the New England 
Conservatory, and has done graduate 
work with Charles A. White in Boston, 
and Dudley Buck of New York. 
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Or.anpo Festiva Is Happy VENTURE 





OrLANDO, FLaA., June 6.—Celebration 
of Music Week included a successful 
three-days’ festival. This was a new 
venture and results promise its repe- 
tition as a yearly event. 


James L. Giles, former Mayor, was 
president of this Orange County Music 
Festival, and leading men and women 
of the city comprised the board of di- 
rectors. Dr. Clarence C. Nice, former 
director of the Philadelphia La Scala 
Grand Opera Company, who has recently 
made his home in Orlando, was the 
general director. Although preparations 
for the festival were only started a 
month before, Dr. Nice successfully 
trained the chorus of 150, as well as a 
senior symphony orchestra which was 
organized especially for the celebration. 
A junior symphony orchestra, composed 
of members of school groups, also took 
part. 


Noted Guests 


Guests who came from the North to 
participate were Guiseppi Bertini, tenor, 
of the San Carlo Opera Company; Coe 
Glade, contralto of the San rlo; 
Robert Ringling, baritone of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company; Mildred 
Seeba, lyric soprano; Natale Cervi, 
bass; Wilhelmina Swayne, pianist, now 
of Orlando; the Marmein Sisters 
(Miriam, Irene and Phyllis), of New 
York. 

It is worthy of note that three of 
this group are Floridians, Mr. Ringling 
coming from Sarasota, Miss Glade from 
Tampa, and Miss Seeba from Jackson- 
ville. 

The festival opened Sunday afternoon, 


Whatever you want to know about 
music and musicians may be 
found instantly in the 


New Revised and Improved Edition 


Grove’s Dictionary of 


Music and Musicians 


The Standard Reference for Fifty Years 
Edited by H. C. Colles 


“The best and most completely up-to-date encyclopedia 
of music available in any language ..so valuable that no 
one intelligently interested in music ought to be without 


them.” 


— New York Times 


“This excellent reference amounts to a library in itself, 
containing biographies, character sketches, criticisms, 
historical data, lists of compositions and musical infor- 


mation of all sorts.” 


— Musical Observer 


“Grove is a musical education. Grove is authoritative; 
Grove is delightful reading. You may consult him for 
learning; you may read him for the diversion of an idle 
hour. He is an encyclopedia of learning with the added 


charm of humanism.” 


—Redfern Mason 


In Six Volumes, completely rewritten, reset and recast in 


a new format. 


Write for full description. 


Price $40.00 


You Do Not Own Grove Unless You Own the New Edition 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





NEW YORK 








May 6, in the Municipal Auditorium, 
with a sacred concert. Many lovely an- 
thems were sung by the chorus, assisted 
by a special choir of school children. 
The orchestra also took part. Miss Glade 
sang My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice 
from Samson and Delilah, and the 
Habanera from Carmen; and Mme. 
Swayne gave a piano solo with orches- 
tral accompaniment — the Hungarian 
number was the Hallelujah Chorus 
from Messiah. 


Double Piano Sextet 


An artists’ program was given Mon- 
day evening in the auditorium, featur- 
ing all the stars in addition to a double 
sextet played by twelve local pianists 
on six pianos. Pianists participating 
were Roberta Branch Beacham, Carrie 
Hyatt Kenedy, Virginia Straley, Mrs. 
G. F. Freymark, Hazel Maurer, Emelie 
Sellers, Mrs. George Carter, Charlotte 
Wettstein, Mrs. James Porter, Mrs. 
Arthur Beck, Harold Metzinger, and 
Dick Buckmaster. This concert was 
heard by an audience of more than 2,000, 

On Tuesday night Aida was given in 
concert form as the grand finale of the 
festival. Mr. Ringling was enthusi- 
astically received as Amonasro, as was 
Mr. Cervi in the part of Ramfis. Mr. 
Bertini rose to great heights in the 
part of Radames, and Miss Seeba as 
Aida was likewise splendid. Miss 
Glade won admiration as Amneris. This 
production was the most elaborate ever 
undertaken in Orlando, and the de- 
lighted audience proclaimed it a mar- 
velous success. 

’ Many social functions were held dur- 
ing the festival in honor of the visiting 
artists. 

The Sorosis Club presented an inter- 
esting program at its regular musical 
monthly meeting on Tuesday, May 8, 
featuring the Rollins College Faculty 
Trio—Gretchen Cox, violinist; Edna 
Wallace Johnson, flutist, and Lela Niles, 
pianist. 


The Busiest Day 


Wednesday marked the most active 
musical day Orlando has ever known, 
for every hour was given over to music 
in some part of the city. The first large 
event of city-wide interest was the 
music appreciation contest held in the 
Senior High School at 9 a. m. Sev- 
eral hundred school children partici- 
pated, teams being sent from every ele- 
mentary school. The Cherokee High 
School held its annual mother’s day 
program in the morning, giving a pro- 
gram dedicated to “Mother.” 

Of genuine interest was the program 
given in the Grand Theatre at noon by 
Jesse Pedrick Baker, pianist; Ray Red- 
ding, tenor, and Vivian Weir, soprano. 
This was the first of a series of two 
noon concerts heard in the Grand dur- 
ing Music Week; the second was a 
junior artists’ recital. 

Another brilliant event on Wednes- 
day was the reception tendered by the 
Wednesday Music Club, in the Orange 
Court, with some 150 in attendance. 
A delightful program was arranged 
by Carrie Hyatt Kennedy, the 
following artists taking part: Dorothy 
Cole De Noyles, violinist; Ruth Fran- 
ces Stults, soprano; Mrs. H. C. Stutz, 
harpist, and Vilma Ebsen, dancer. The 
United Daughters of the Confederacy 
also participated in the day’s activities, 
their observance taking the form of a 
musical tea at Sorosis, the program 
being arranged by Mrs. Ben Abberger. 
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Civic clubs meeting during the day, 
including the Civitan, Rotary and Ex- 
change groups, had special programs of 
music. Ruth Ogren, general director 
of Music Week, had charge of the pro- 
grams given at the Rotary and Civitan 
clubs. W. E. McBride was chairman 
of the program in the Exchange Club. 
Taking part in these recitals were Vir- 
ginia Straley, pianist; Ruth Ogren and 
Ray Redding, vocalists, and the James 
Brothers, banjoists. 

Patients in the Orange General Hos- 
pital heard music presented by Leonie 
Mueller, soprano. In the evening the 
elementary school children gave their 
annual concert in the Senior High 
School Auditorium, assisted by the 
Senior High School Orchestra under 
the direction of G. Monroe Patch. At 
Eola Park the Jubilee Singers, under 
the recreation department of Orlando, 
gave a program of Negro spirituals. 

On Thursday morning a junior art- 
ists’ recital was given in the Grand 
Theatre. Taking part in this event, 
which was arranged by Roberta Branch 
Beacham, were the male quartet of the 
Senior High School, Al Douglas, Jr., 
Kenneth Curry, Lucy Johnson, Vilma 
Ebsen, and Richard Buckmaster. 

In the evening the Orlando branch of 
the American Guild of Organists held 
its special annual service in St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church. There was also a 
concert by the Kissimmee Boys’ Band 
of Kissimmee, Florida, given at 
Eola Park. The Rosalind Club gave a 
beautiful program in the afternoon. 
Present Operetta oe 

The Cathedral School for Girls pre- 
sented a combination recital and social 
Friday afternoon in honor of the girls’ 
parents and friends. On Friday night 
the Memorial High School gave an 
operetta, Purple Towers, which was 
very charming. St. Joseph’s Academy 
offered an entertaining program in the 
Convent Hall, and there was a band 
concert in Eola Park. 


Friday and Saturday brought many 
splendid radio programs arranged by 
Frances Klasgye Freymark, radio 
chairman for Music Week. Mrs. Frey- 
mark presented leading musicians of the 
city in delightful radio concerts, includ- 
ing dinner programs from 5:30 to 6:30 
each evening. 

The churches gave special musical 
programs during the week, as did the 
music stores of the city and the depart- 
ment stores. The Yowell-Drew de- 
partment store broadcast a program at 
each midday. 


The closing concert on Sunday, May 
13, was given by a massed band of 
ninety, consisting of musicians from all 
over Orange County. This concert was 
held in the Municipal Auditorium, and 
was under the direction of Edgar A. 
Ball. Guest conductors for the after- 
noon were J. Reizenstein, of the San- 
ford Municipal Band; J. G. Moody, 
Orlando Pythian Band, and Rollo 
Powers, band director of Indianapolis. 
A trio, composed of August Ingley, 
first violinist; F. Fay, cellist, and L. 
Shapiro, second violinist, assisted by S. 
Graham at the piano, added to the inter- 
est of the occasion. Mrs. Harry Den- 
nis, contralto, was the soloist. 





Cepar Fats, Iowa, June 8.—The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rected by Henri Verbrugghen, gave two 
concerts in Iowa State Teachers’ Col- 
lege recently. Jeanette Vreeland was 


_ the soprano soloist. 
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Orlando Groups 
Name Officers 


Organists and Music 
Club Choose Boards 


Orvanpno, Fia., June 6.—Officers for 
the ensuing year were elected May 16 
by members of the Orlando Wednesday 
Music Club. They are: President, Mrs. 
Henry Claiborne; vice-president, Carrie 
Hyatt Kennedy; secretary, Mrs. W. D. 
McCurdy; treasurer, Mrs. Daniel 
Leatherman; federation secretary, Mrs. 
Algernon Green. Board members are 
Mrs. Tubbs, Florence Hudson, and Mrs. 
George Krug. The club is making 
plans to sponsor the Junior Symphony 
orchestra. 

The annual meeting of the Orlando 
Chapter of the Organists’ Guild of 
America Association was held May 21 
in the home of Mrs. George Freymark. 
A splendid musical program was given 
by Mrs. Freymark, Hazel Maurer, Er- 
nestine Harding Wilcox, Walter Wil- 
cox, Alfrieda Anderson and Clarence 
L. Williams. The four last-named com- 
pose the First Methodist Church Quar- 
tet. Organ solos were given by Hazel 
Lenfest of Winter Park; piano num- 
bers were played by Nora Madsen, 
Jesse Pedrick Baker and A. E. S. 
Jones. The following officers were 
elected: Carrie Hyatt Kennedy, regent ; 
Jesse Pedrick Baker, vice-regent; and 
Lucille Waters, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


MacDowell Programs 


Mrs. W. J. Morrison of Atlanta, Ga., 
and Orlando, gave her MacDowell lec- 
ture-recital recently before the National 
Board of Federated Music Clubs, at 
Keystone Heights, Fla. and at the 
State Convention of Federated Music 
Clubs, which was held at Lakeland. 
This program was also broadcast on 
May 17 from the Orlando station, 
WDBO, when the record, Two Improvi- 
sations, by Ernest Urchs, president of 
the MacDowell Associations, was played 
as a special compliment to him. 


On May 24, Mrs. Morrison gave three 
numbers over the radio, in the course of 
the regular Duo Art hour. These were 
Albumblatt by Spangenberg, the Gigue 
from Bach’s French suite, and the Pre- 
lude Pathétique by Shura Cherkassky. 


Peart Patcu. 


FLOATING UNIVERSITY 
ORCHESTRA 


Orchestral and chamber music is part 
of the curriculum of the Floating Uni- 
versity which will leave New York 
Oct. 6, on its trip around the world. 
The general aim of this college course 
on shipboard is to give the college 
student the advantages of extensive 
travel, develop interest in foreign af- 
fairs, and strengthen international good- 
will, A symphony orchestra is being 
organized and smaller groups will also 
be formed, under the direction of Fred- 
erick H. Lewis. 


CHOIR VISITS WINNIPEG 


Winnirec, May 30.—The Westmin- 
ster Glee Singers, Edward Branscombe, 
conductor, gave two fine programs in 
Central Church on May 7 and 8 under 
the local direction of the Lions Club. 
The programs included old glees, mad- 
rigals, folk songs, sea chanties, and 
anthems. The organist and accompanist 
of the choir is Carlton Borrow. 

M. M. 











How Lone Beracu ScHOOLS 
Srupy Music 
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Lone Beacu, Cal., June 6.—Under 
the efficient direction of Minerva C. 
Hall, who has been general director of 
music in the public schools for six 
years, the music department is one of 
the greatest assets in the community 
for cultural advancement. 

Music is a major subject. Every 
branch of the art is taught, from kinder- 
garten work to composition; instruc- 
tion is given in voice, piano, band and 
orchestral instruments in twenty-seven 
elementary schools, five junior high 
schools, two senior high schools and 
the junior college. Music is a required 
study in the seventh and eighth grades 
of the junior high schools. The elec- 
tive classes consist of glee clubs, 
choruses, orchestras, bands and instru- 
mental instruction. In the senior high 
schools music is elective, but thirty- 
three and a third per cent of the stu- 
dents are enrolled in various musical 
organizations. 


All Work Is Free 


All the music work in the schools is 
free. Schools own a number of or- 
chestral instruments, such as oboes, 
bassoons, bass clarinets, French horns, 
soursaphones, etc. Dr. Seashore’s Meas- 
ures of Musical Talent Tests are given 
all children seeking instrumental in- 
struction. This phase of the work is 
begun in the third grade. 

Orchestras are organized in all the 
schools, even the kindergartens having 
their toy symphonies. Orchestras of 
from twelve to thirty pieces are trained 
in the elementary schools; in the junior 
and senior high are found beginning and 
advanced orchestras of from thirty-five 
to seventy members. 

The R.O.T.C, and Concert Band of 
Polytechnic Senior High School has 
sixty pieces. Dwight S. Defty is di- 
rector of bands and orchestras at Poly- 
technic Senior, and at two junior high 
schools. George C. Moore directs at 
Junior College, Woodrow Wilson 
Senior, and two junior high schools; 
and Lewis J. D’Ippolito does similar 
work at one junior high, and teaches 
wind instrument playing in all junior 
high, and three elementary school 
centers. Ruth A. Grant supervises the 
elementary school orchestras and violin 
classes; June Hartman directs the piano 
classes in the junior high and elementary 
schools. 

The five junior high schools, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton, Edison, Jefferson, and 
Washington, have twelve special music 
teachers. Ten such instructors are en- 
gaged in the two senior high schools 
and junior college. Three supervisors, 
Gertrude Johnston Fisher, Minnie G. 
Lowery and Corinne M. Wiley, assist 


Miss Hall, the general director of 
music. 

Glee Clubs Popular 

Boys’ and girls’ glee clubs and 


choruses are conducted in all the junior 
and senior high schools. Mary Shouse 
is director at Polytechnic Senior High 
School, and Charlot Louise Brecht di- 
rects at Junior College and Woodrow 
Wilson Senior High. These glee clubs 
are very popular in the community and 
give many and varied programs Over 
the radio and for different societies. Ac- 
companists for the senior high glee 
clubs and choruses are piano teachers 
from these schools; Sara Pepple, Edith 
Wyant and Thomas Annett. 
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Classes formed in the senior high 
schools to give instruction in singing 
and to promote confidence among the 
students, have proven very successful. 
The musical organizations in the Junior 
College are the Men’s Glee Club, 
Women’s Madrigal Club and the Men’s 
Double Quartet. 

Light operas, cantatas and operettas 
are presented by the glee clubs and 
choruses in senior and junior high 
schools, many of the works being writ- 
ten by teachers and students. Some of 
the works successfully presented have 
been Robin Hood, DeKoven; Ermanie; 
Chimes of Normandy, Planquette; The 
Fencing Master, De Koven and Smith; 
The Mikado, Gilbert and Sullivan; The 
Rose Maiden, Cowen; Fair Ellen, Max 
Bruch; Joan of Arc, Gaul; In a Persian 
Garden, Liza Lehmann; Miss Cherry 
Blossom, The Gipsy Rover, Dodge; and 
The Ghost of Lollypop Bay, Cadman. 


Give Pageant 


The Quest of Youth, a pageant, was 
given by 300 students of Woodrow 
Wilson Senior High School. This 
pageant was written by Ruth J. Bur- 
dick, Helen T. Bailey, Kathryn Ken- 
nedy, Viennie Gee, senior high school 
teachers, and Eleanor Southee, a stu- 
dent. The Outlaw King, a charming 
operetta, written by two teachers in 
Jefferson Junior High School, was 
presented there. Betty’s Birthday 
Party, a one-act operetta for primary 
grades, was adapted, written and staged 
by Minerva C. Hall. 

A Christmas pageant is given every 
year in each senior high school by glee 
clubs, choruses, orchestras and dramatic 
classes. Last year Polytechnic High 
gave this pageant in memory of Ethel 
Ardis, former director of the glee clubs 
and originator of the pageant enter- 
tainment. This memorial performance 
will be made an annual event. 

Artists concerts by some of the best 
musicians available are given at as- 
semblies for both senior high schools, 
free to the students. 

The Faculty Trio of Polytechnic 
Senior High School, made up of 
Dwight S. Defty, ’cellist; Marian H. 
Higgins, violinist, and Sara Pepple, 
pianist, appear at many concerts dur- 
ing the year. Mrs. Higgins teaches the 
harmony and _ original composition 
classes in Polytechnic Senior High 
School. 

In addition to these regular activities, 
the Part Time Education School gives 
musical instruction; the Adult Educa- 
tion School has classes in harmony, 
piano and orchestral instruments, and 
ensemble playing; and the Summer 
Playground department also has an or- 
chestra. 

When the Convention of California 
High School Principals was heid in 
Long Beach from April 2 to 6, this 
year, thirty musical programs were 
furnished for sessions, luncheons, 
banquets and special entertainments by 
pupils and members of the faculty of 
the public schools music department. 

ALICE MAYNARD GriGcs. 
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THE 
Karl Kraeuter, violinist, and Phyllis 


KRAEUTERS 


Kaeuter, ’cellist, sister and _ brother, 
are both exceptional musicians. They 
are summering in South Mountain, 
Mass., near Pittsfield, where the atmos- 
phere seems particularly acceptable for 
those interested in stringed instrument 
music, after the many years of Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Festivals. They 
are teaching as well as relaxing in this 
beautiful country. 
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Verdi Ball to 
Open Ravinia 


Repertoire For First 
Week Announced 


Cuicaco, June 6.—Pursuant to his 
policy of an inclusive répertoire and the 
finest casts, Louis Eckstein announces 
the program for the first week of 
Ravinia Opera, which will begin Satur- 
day night, June 23. 

Verdi’s The Masked Ball will be the 
opening bill, with Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Florence Mac- 
beth, Julia Claussen, Giuseppe Danise, 
Virgilio Lazzari, George Cehanovsky, 
Louis D’Angelo, Giordano Paltriniert, 
and Ruth Page in the cast and Gen- 
naro Papi conducting. 

Charpentier’s Louise will be sung on 
Sunday night by Yvonne Gall, Mme. 
Claussen, Marjory Maxwell, Gladys 
Swarthout, Philine Falco, Edward 
Johnson, Léon Rothier, Mr. D’Angelo 
and José Mojica. 

Symphony Concert 

A concert of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, directed by Eric De Lamar- 
ter, will be given on Monday night, 
with Jacques Gordon, concertmaster, 
and Joseph Vito, harpist, as soloists. 
L’Amore dei Tre Re will be sung on 
Tuesday with Florence Easton, Miss 
Falco, and Messrs. Johnson, Danise, 
Lazzari and Mojica. 

The following night will be devoted 
to Puccini’s La Bohéme, with Mmes. 
Rethberg and Maxwell, Giovanni Mar- 


tinelli, Mr. Rothier, Mario 3asiola 
Désire Defrére, Mr. Papi conduct 
ing. 


Cast for Martha 


Martha will be the bill for Thurs- 
day, sung by Florence Macbeth, Ina 
Bourskaya, Mario Chamlee, Vittorio 
Trevisan, Messrs. Lazzari and D’An- 
gelo. 

Mme. Gall will make her second ap- 
pearance in Friday night’s Faust, the 
cast of which will also include Miss 
Swarthout, Messrs. Johnson, Rothier, 
and Defrére. 

The week will conclude with Aida, 
sung by Mmes. Rethberg and Bour- 
skaya, Messrs. Martinelli, Danise, Laz- 
zari, D’Angelo and Giordano Paltrini- 
eri, Mr. Papi conducting. 


CHICAGO MUSIC SCHOOLS 
Mann Studio 


_ Ellen Kinsman Mann, voice instructor 
in the Fine Arts Building, announces 
that listener’s privileges will be ex- 
tended free of charge to all students 
who register for the summer term, thus 
giving out of town teachers the op- 
portunity to observe Mrs. Mann’s 
methods. Mrs. Henry J. Palmer, a 
member of Mrs. Mann’s Grand Rapids 
class, sang for the St. Cecelia Club of 
that city on May 10. 


Gunn School 


_ Two young teachers of the Gunn 
School have appeared in Chicago con- 
certs. Esther Linder played with the 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra under 
Ethel Leginska, giving the first per- 





formance in hicago of Frederick 
Delius’ concerto. Sara Levee who pre- 
viously appeared as soloist with the 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Frederic Stock, closed her season with 
a performance under the management 
of Bertha Ott, Inc., in the Playhouse on 
Sunday afternoon, May 6. . 








HILDA BURKE, SOPRANO, WHOSE 
SUCCESSES EXPLODE SOME SUPER- 
STITION. 


ANOTHER SUPERSTITION 
EVAPORATED 


The sinister influence that has long 
been associated in singer’s minds with 
La Forza del Destino, and their super- 
stition that evil luck befalls any who 
sing it, has been emphatically disputed 
by the omen of Hilda Burke’s successes. 
For this young singer who declined the 
Dresden opera opportunity offered her 
by the Juilliard School, in order to ap- 
pear withthe Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany next year has used the famous aria 
from La Forza, Pace, pace, mio dio, 
to win all her honors. It was this aria 
that earned her the distinction of her 
early appearance with the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, that enabled her 
to emerge with high honors in the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
Contests and finally win out in the 
Juilliard contest. The aria was heard in 
her audition at the Metropolitan and 
finally landed her in the Chicago Opera 
Company. 

Miss Burke has received all of her 
training from George Castelle of the 
Peabody Conservatory. At the time of 
her first appearance in opera, in Cavel- 
leria, she had never seen an opera. 
She will appear in minor roles, 
this summer at Ravinia Park. It is 
expected that by her attendance upon 
all the rehearsals of the season, and 
her study of the roles as presented by 
the various stars there, that she will 
have accumulated enough routine for 
appearance in leading roles with the 
Chicago company in the fall. 
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Cuicaco, June 6.—The recital season 
came to its official close on June l, 
when Jacques Gordon, violinist, and 
Sophia Brilliant Liven, pianist, collabor- 
ated in a program of sonatas in Kim- 
ball Hall. The long and full season 
has brought little that was truly more 
satisfying than the music-making of 
these two genuine artists in works of 
Brahms, Saint-Saéns and Schuett. 

Mr. Gordan has seldom displayed his 
mellow, comprehensive art to better ad- 
vantage. He was perhaps inspired by 
the use of an extraordinary instrument, 
a Stradivarius of superb responsiveness ; 
but be that as it may, his beautiful tone 
and the constant play of color and nu- 
ance in his playing gave new life and 
meaning to the rich lines of Brahms’ 
D minor sonata, as his finished style 
did to the correct but bloodless ideas of 
Saint-Saéns’ work in similar form, opus 
75, No. 1. 

Mrs. Liven was an admirable coad- 
jutor, asserting herself when need be 
with brilliance and authority, and giv- 
ing evidence of the soundness of her 
musicianship at every turn. 


High School Chorus 


One of the most impressive of several 
recent demonstrations of the work done 
in the music departments of Chicago’s 
schools was the concert of the a cap- 
pella chorus of Senn High School, in 
Orchestra Hall on May 23. 

To Noble Cain, director and trainer 
of this group, goes great credit for the 
many really remarkable virtues dis- 
played. The chorus of perhaps 500 
is of necessity constantly varying in its 
membership. The present choir is said 
to have been together only since Feb- 
ruary. Rehearsals take part in sections 
only until all compositions are entirely 
memorized and worked out in detail. 
Under such conditions, the results seen 
at this concert became all the more note- 
worthy. The pitch was far more exact 
than that of many older and more 
rigorously drilled choruses; phrasing 
and range of contrast spoke highly of 
the conductor’s musicality. Six, eight 
and ten part songs composed the pro- 
gram, chosen from the works of Liszt, 
Gretchaninoff, Dudley. Buck, Sahknov- 
sky and others, including Mr. Cain’s 
new ten part chorus, Let All My Life 
Be Music. 

Eugene Dressler, tenor, an alumnus 
of Senn, was the soloist, singing a 
group of four grateful songs by Mr. 
Cain and another group of miscellany. 
Joanna Siragusa, a young pianist who 
is a student at Senn, provided brilliant 
technical display in a Tempo di Minu- 
etto by Zanella and the Liszt-Busoni La 
Campanella. 

Cave Thompson, blind pianist, gave 
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his annual recital in Kimball Hall on 
May 23. Despite his handicap, Mr. 
Thompson maintains a good degree of 
technical proficiency. He is sensitively 
musical by nature, and his interpreta- 
tions reflect good taste and discernment. 
A large audience applauded his read- 
ings of Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, 
Mendelssohn’s prelude and fugue, opus 
35, two Tchaikovsky pieces, a ballade, 
etude and scherzo of Chopin, and a con- 
cluding group of Liszt, including the 
eighth Hungarian rhapsody. 

La Chorale Francaise, directed by 
Charles Lagourgue, gave its final con- 
cert of the season in the Goodman 
Theatre on May 27, singing a variety 
of French songs of different periods of 
composition. Margery Maxwell, so- 
prano, was the soloist, singing four 
songs by Mr. Lagourgue with accom- 
paniments for woodwind quartet. In 
addition, the program listed a woodwind 
trio by Charles Huguenin, played by 
Alfred Barthel, oboe; Dominico De- 
Caprico, clarinet, and C. Kessler, bas- 
soon. 

A chorus of 500 children chosen from 
various Jewish schools of the city, gave 
a concert of Hebraic songs in Or- 
chestra Hall on May 27, under the di- 
rection of Harry Coppersmith. Raphael 
Spiro, violinist, contributed numbers by 
Mendelssohn, Sarasate and Bloch. 


American Conservatory 


Intensive courses in public school 
music will be offered under the direc- 
tion of O. E. Robinson at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory during the summer 
term which will extend from June 25 
to August 4. In addition to regular 
members of the faculty, guest teachers 
will include Noble Cain, director of 
music at the Senn High School, Chi- 
cago, and Margaret Streeter of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company. 

Mae Willems, pupil of Mae Doelling 
Schmidt and Charles LaBerge, gave a 
piano and voice recital at the North 
Side branch of the conservatory on 
May 23. 

Josef Lhevinne, pianist, will conduct 
a master class during the summer term 
In addition to private instruction, he 
will hold four répertoire teacher’s 
classes each week. 

Alice Salaveicek, soprano, pupil of 
Karleton Hackett, sang a group of 
Lithuanian folk songs at the Women’s 
World Fair, in the Coliseum on May 21. 
Miss Salaveicek will appear as soloist 
at the biennial convention of the United 
Lithuanians in Baltimore in June. Re- 
cent student recitals in Conservatory 
Hall have been the following: Piano 
pupils of Evelyn Chase, May 21; violin 
pupils of Kenneth Fiske, May 25; piano 
pupils of Esther Huxhold, May 26. 
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Cuicaco, June 6.—Unique among the 


many features of the Chicago Musical 
College is its standing in international 
student circles. Not only does this in- 
stitution, efficiently managed by Carl 
D. Kinsey, attract large registration of 
American students, but it has enrolled 
in its various courses at the present 
time ninety-five students from foreign 
countries. They are apportioned as 
follows : Australia, 4; Philippine 
Islands, 7; Mexico, 5; Canada, 28; 
Hawaiian Islands, 7; West Africa, 1; 
South Africa, 1; England, 3; Japan, 
13; China, 7; Poland, 3; Russia, 6; 
Denmark, 1; Germany, 1; East India, 
1; Portugal, 2; Porto 3; Bel- 
gium, 2. These figures speak eloquently 
of the prestige maintained by this fa- 
mous institution beyond the borders of 
its own land. 

But the Chicago Musical College was 
not always the prosperous organization 
it is today. Like many another en- 
terprise it had a humble beginning. It 


was founded by the late Dr. Florenz 
Ziegfeld, in modest quarters in the old 
and historic Crosby Opera House. 
Progress was rapid and it was soon 
necessary to remove the school to 
larger accomodations at 253 South 
Wabash Avenue. There it remained 
until the great fire in 1871, after which 
it again found a home on Wabash 
Avenue. 


Rico, 


New Headquarters 


The acumen of its founder and the 
high purpose and quality of the instruc- 
tion the College offered made for con- 
sistent growth. The Central Music 
Hall next became its headquarters, and 
with the increased extent of the school, 
Dr. Ziegfeld spared no pains to secure 
the services of brilliant American and 
European musicians—a policy, by the 
way, that has been continued by Mr. 
Kinsey. 

This was the beginning of the pres- 
tige now so widely recognized. Ex- 
pansion was inevitable, and soon two 
further moves were made, first to the 
Fine Arts Building, and then to 624 
South Michigan Boulevard, the present 
Blum Building, where the school was 
situated for many years. In the mean- 
time its affairs had come under the 
supervision of Mr. Kinsey, under whose 
business management and progressive- 
ness the College advanced rapidly. 
Modern methods were instituted in 
every department, many innovations in 
the curriculum were installed, and no 
effort was spared to procure a scholarly 
and representative faculty. 

Results were almost immediate. 


Reg- 
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istration mounted to thousands, where 
it had been counted in hundreds before. 
It soon became apparent to Mr. Kinsey 
that if his school was to maintain the 
standards he had set for it and realize 
all his ambitions for its progress, it 
must have its own exclusive quarters. 
To that end he purchased the present 
Chicago Musical College building at 
64 East Van Buren Street in May of 


1923, and caused it to be remodelled 
after his own designs. 
Artistic Atmosphere 

The result was a home for the 


Chicago Musical College that in com- 
pleteness, taste and comfort invites 
comparison with anything of the kind 
in the world. It has the indefinable 
atmosphere which is essential for the 
best work of both faculty and students. 
Studios are commodious, light and 
comfortably equipped. The reception 
room, artistically appointed, provides a 
common gathering place for teachers 
and students. The president’s room 
excites admiration. 

In addition, for the accomodation of 
the many out-of-town students who 
would otherwise have difficulty in find- 
ing suitable living quarters, the lower 
floors of that building contain dormi- 
tories that are spacious, comfortable 
and perfectly adapted to the residents’ 
needs. The equipment of the building 
also includes a large theatre, two re- 
cital halls, several large lecture rooms, 


electric elevators, marble corridors, 
practice rooms and adequate fire es- 
capes. To add to the completeness 


of this outlay, new organs of the latest 
type have been added for teaching and 
practice. 
About the President 

Having thus provided the College 
with the most modern facilities, Mr. 
Kinsey’s next step was to strengthen 
and enlarge his already notable faculty. 
In June of 1925 Herbert Witherspoon 
was elected president of the Chicago 
Musical College. He had been a guest 
master-teacher at the summer session of 
the school for several seasons, and in 
stepping into the presidency he only 
strengthened and made permanent his 
relations with the institution. Both his 
natural gifts and wide experience 
peculiarly fit Mr. Witherspoon for the 
duties of his office. As a graduate of 
Yale University, educated in music in 
both America and Europe, he is a 
musician of exceptional breadth of cul- 
ture. As a concert and opera singer 
he has attained renown. His work as 
a teacher of singifg has been no less 
distinguished; his books on the subject 
have established authority, and many 
of his pupils are to be counted among 
successful concert artists. 

Another highly important addition 
was made when Rudolph Ganz became 
vice-president of the College. Mr. Ganz’ 
standing in the world of music is one 
of eminence. As a piano virtuoso he 


has played throughout the civilized 
world. As a conductor he is also 
celebrated, his latest position in this 


field having been that of leader of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra for a 
term of years. His compositions and 
transcriptions are widely and favorably 
known. Being a painstaking student 
himself, Mr. Ganz has proved an in- 
spiring teacher, meticulous as to de- 
tail, but giving students his own 
enthusiasm and finely musical spirit. 
His activities in the College—like Mr. 
Witherspoon he had been a member of 
the summer faculty for several years— 
will commence with the opening of the 
fall semester. 


Leon Sametini, also a vice-president 
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of the institution, is the third of this 
triumvirate of musical executives. Like 
his colleagues he has distinguished him- 
self in the world of practical music as 
a concert violinist. During the years 
of his association with the college, there 
have emerged from his studio some of 
the most brilliant and best equipped of 
the younger generation of violinists. 
He is a strong factor in the progres- 
siveness which characterizes the school. 

Among the multitude of College 
activities are three weekly concerts, 
given by members of the faculty and 
students. This opportunity for public 
appearance constitutes a great advan- 
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tage, since no musician is completely 
equipped until he has gained poise and 
self-understanding under the conditions 
of public performance. 

The College is an accredited educa- 
tional institution, being empowered by 
the State of Illinois to issue teachers’ 
certificates and to confer degrees. The 
exacting standards of the school make 
a distinction thus gained of particular 
value in the academic world. State 
examining boards and boards of educa- 
tion throughout the United States 
unanimously recognize the diplomas, 


certificates and degrees of the Chicago 
Musical College. 
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HaArtrorp, Conn., June 6.—The 
American Guild of Banjoists Mandolin- 
ists and Guitarists will hold its twenty- 
seventh annual convention here June 10, 


11, 12 and 13. 
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Bristot, Conn., June 6.—The Wallace 
Barnes-Dunbar Male Chorus gave a 
concert in the Bristol Community The 
atre on May 25 under the direction of 
Raymond W. Cook. 
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LEIGH HENRY, GIFTED COMPOSER 
AND CRITIC 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S CORRES- 
PONDENT TO LECTURE IN THE 
STATES 


Musica, America’s London Corres- 
pondent, Dr. Leigh Henry, has been se- 
cured by the Bogue-Laberge Concert 
Mgt. for a short lecture tour in this 
country next fall. Readers of MusiIcaL 
AMERICA who have enjoyed Mr. Henry’s 
interesting letters covering musical 
activities in England will be interested 
to hear of his prospected visit to this 
country. 

Besides being a gifted composer and 
critic, Mr. Henry is an authority on 
modern music, an outstanding poet, and 
a subtle connoisseur of the stage. He 
is a member of the executive Board 
of the great Welsh Ejisteddfods and 
participated in the recent performance 
at Windsor Castle. 


The Welsh Societies of this country 
are extremely interested in Dr. Henry’s 
coming . In many sections of our coun- 
try, the Eisteddfod is the outstanding 
music festival of the community. 

Dr. Henry will lecture on Music of 
the English Renaissance; on Welsh, 
Irish, Scotch, Basque and Breton in- 
fluences in European art; the new 
Opera and Ballet; and the Outstanding 
figures in Modern Music. 

He will visit many of the leading 
colleges and universities in the East and 
will lecture before our important musical 
societies, 














PHILADELPHIA, June 6—The All- 
Philadelphia High School Orchestra, 
composed of representatives of senior 
high schools with a few players from 
junior high schools, gave its first public 
concert May 19 in the auditorium of the 
William Penn High School. 

Ninety students- of both sexes and 
varying ages participated in an ambi- 
tious program, which was carried out 
with admirable spirit and surprising 
competency. All the symphonic instru- 
ments, with the exception of the oboe 
and bassoon were available, and some 
concessions in the instrumentation of 
the numbers used were made in conse- 
quence. As is usually the case in such 
organizations, there was, perhaps, too 
much preponderance on the part of the 
strings, and their quality was more uni- 
form and excellent than that of other 
choirs. But no apology was needed for 
the ensemble effects, as produced by the 
enthusiastic boys and girls. The play- 
ers were selected by competitive tests. 
The orchestra performed as a consoli- 
dated unit, and various numbers were 
conducted by several school music di- 
rectors. 


Symphonic Movement 


The most ambitious number was the 
first movement from Schubert’s unfin- 
ished symphony, conducted by George 
P. Spangler of the Germantown High 
School. The prelude and menuet from 
Bizet’s L’Arlésienne suite were directed 
by Forest Newmeyer of the Frankford 
High; and the Farandole from the 
same suite had Paul Duffield of North- 
east High as conductor. Other num- 
bers and their conductors were: the 
Overture to Iphegenia in Aulis, Jay 
Soeck, South Philadelphia High School; 
waltz of the flowers, from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Nutcracker Suite, Alec Washco, 
Simon Gratz High School, and Elgar’s 
Pomp and Circumstance, Harry P. 
Hoffmeister, West Philadelphia High. 

Two soprano soloists, chosen in com- 
petition, Mollie Isacson, Penn High 
School, and Sophia Silver, Overbrook 
High, gave good accounts of Pergolesi’s 
Se tu M’Ami and the recitative and aria 
of Lia from Debussy’s L’Enfant Pro- 
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digue. F. Edna Davis, of the Penn 
High School, accompanied them. Dr. 
Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of 
public schools, and George L. Lindsay, 
director of music education, made brief 
addresses on the cultural importance of 
music in the public school system. 


Settlement Music School 


The Settlement Music School, of 
which John Grolle is the enterprising 
director, gave its annual spring concert 
in the Foyer of the Academy of Music, 
creating a very favorable impression of 
the specialized work done by the institu- 
tion. The playing of the string orches- 
tra was especially good in intonation 
and ensemble. Its numbers included 
two Bach chorales and the first move- 
ment of Vivaldi’s A minor concerto; it 
also played the accompaniment for 
Bach’s double concerto. Admirable 
technic was disclosed by Bloomah Gold- 
berg in Bruch’s violin concerto in G 
minor; by Jacob Gorodetzky in Lalo’s 
Symphonic Espagnole, and Sara 
Borodin, pianist, in Debussy’s La Fille 
aux Cheveux de Lin. Among the young 
pianists heard in smaller numbers were 
Lilian Smith, Gertrude Sagerman, 
Caroline Reich, Edith Haimowitz, Ruth 
Coleman and Ida Meroff. The violin- 
ists included Solomon Ovcharov, Sarah 
Diugach and Harry Schmuckler. Re- 
becca Walker was a diligent accompan- 
ist for the violinists. 

The début recital of Elsie Tucker in 
Witherspoon Hall on a recent evening 
was effected in a very taxing program 
of which she absolved herself with re- 
sourceful technic and fine musical under- 
standing. Temperamentally and tech- 
nically she seemed particularly apposite 
in her Chopin numbers, which included 
the F minor fantasia, the A flat ballade 
and Moskowski’s ornate arrangement of 
the D flat valse. Some sound Bach 
playing incorporated the Burmeister ar- 
rangements of the E flat minor prelude 
and the gavotte from the sixth sonata, 
in F major, for unaccompanied violin. 
Emotional values, especially the passion 
of the finale of the so-called Moonlight 
sonata, were splendidly translated to the 
piano. Rachmaninoff was represented 
by his polka and the exacting Jeux 
d’Eau of Ravel was achieved almost ef- 
fortlessly. A brilliant Liszt group, in- 
cluding the Liebestraum and Campanella 
concluded the program. 


Reba Patton’s Program 


Reba Patton, pupil of Giuseppe Bog- 
hetti, gave beautiful expression to a 
varied group of German lieder in her 
annual recital in the Academy Foyer. 
She has a lyric soprano of lovely timbre 
and possesses a well controlled technic, 
a combination which ranks her high 
among the younger singers of the city. 
Her lieder included Brahms’ Mainacht 
and von Ewig Liebe, Weingartner’s im- 
passioned Liebesfeier and Liszt’s Klinge 
Leise, mein Lied. In this and a French 
song by Rhenne-Baton, Miss Patton’s 
pianissimi were ravishingly beautiful. 
Italian songs from the earliest to the 
most modern, ranged from Scarlatti’s 
La Violette to Respighi’s Nebbie, one 
of the finest of recent compositions. 


Arbos Booked to Lead St. 
Louis Forces 


C* LOUIS, June 6.—Enrique 
Fernandez Arbos is booked 
as the fourth conductor of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra for 
next season, and will direct four 
pairs of concerts between Feb, 4 
and March 3. When the annual 
meeting of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Society was held in the 
Jefferson Memorial on May 22, 
William E. Walter, manager, sug- 
gested a readjustment of the Sun- 
day “pop” concerts in view of 
the diminishing attendance occa- 
sioned by numerous counter. at- 
tractions. He urged that “pop” 
programs be of a semi-serious na- 
ture, instead of containing a mis- 
cellany of popular and light clas- 





sics. L. Baldwin was re- 

elected president of the Society. 

Mr. Walter remains the manager. 
~. 
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MUNICIPAL OPERA 
IN ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, June 6.—The success of 
open air opera in this city is shown in 
figures given out by the Municipal 
Opera Association. In a period of nine 
years more than 3,000,000 have attended 
performances in Forest Park. Statis- 
tics reveal that 1,000,000 have occupied 
free seats, the average being 1,600 at 
each performance. Paid admissions 
have totalled $2,200,618.36, at an aver- 
age of 98.8 cents per seat. 

A surplus of $39,044 has accumu- 
lated. Only one year brought a de- 
ficit. Although the opera is under- 
written by a group of individuals and 
organizations, these guarantors have 
been called on only once, and their con- 
tributions have been fully repaid. 

In nine years the opera has totalled 
eighty-six weeks, 566 performances and 
sixty-one different operas being re- 
corded. Seventy-two principals, four 
musical directors and a like number of 
stage directors have taken part. The 
executive productions committee han- 
dies all major matters, and manage- 
ment has been in the hands of David 
E. Russell, assisted by Paul. Beisman. 

As usual, a grand opera will close the 
current season, the choice this year 


being Aida. 
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GIVING THE -AMERICAN HIS “DUE 
ew Publications Give Prace to Native 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


VEN the most enthusiastic “100 
per cent” American is not apt to 
claim undisputed first place for the 
American composer. Musically, we 
are the most cosmopolitan, or inter- 
national, nation in the world. Our 
opera companies, orchestras and recital- 
givers comb Europe for the latest 
novelties and present them for the delec- 
tation of American audiences. 

We would not have it otherwise, but, 
on the other hand, it were well if we 
kept in touch with what is being done in 
our own country by our own composers. 
Because we undoubtedly have some tal- 
ented and remarkably skillful practi- 
tioners of the art who, as a matter of 
fact, are doing more for the real ad- 
vancement of American music than any 
of our foreign visitors could possibly do. 


Music by Whithorne 


Among the local modernists Emer- 
son Whithorne is outstanding. A mu- 
sician of scholarly attainments and one 
given to the harmonic peculiarities at 
present in vogue, he nevertheless ex- 
presses himself with far more regard 
to the melodic line than most of those 
who are thinking in a similar vein. 
The Grim Troubadour, a set of three 
songs for medium voice, with string 
quartet or piano accompaniment (Carl 
Fischer) is a work of more than pass- 
ing moment. The poems, from the pen 
of Countee Cullen, are not of the kind 
that stir the average song writer to ply 
his trade. They demand the attention 
of one who thinks beneath the surface— 
they demand the attention of just such 
a composer as Mr. Whithorne. 

Singers who look for music with which 
to exploit their vocalism had best avoid 
these numbers. Voice and piano com- 
bine to paint a picture that is a gray, 
vivid reflection of life as it is not 
viewed by luncheon clubs and optimists 
generally. The music has about it a 
brittle reality and a restlessness that are 
born of experience and a vast talent of 
self-expression. The Love-Tree, La- 
ment and Hunger are the titles of the 
three songs in the book; singers who are 
also musicians will not pass them lightly 


Those who have seen Eugene O’Neill’s 
play Marco Millions and gave their at- 
tention also to the incidental music, 
must have been struck by the number 
entitled At the Court of Kublai Kaan. 
This has now been issued from the Carl 
Fischer press as a piano solo, and in it 
Mr. Whithorne achieves a tour de force 
of barbaric Orientalism that would have 
surely warmed the heart of Kublai, the 
grandson of the great Ghengis, himself. 
He employs the pentatonic scale in this 
fiery number, and pianists with imagin- 
ation should delight in it. 

For the Violinist 

Of particular interest to violinists and 
‘cellist—for it may be used on either 
instrument—is a Romance by William 
Clifford Heilman (G. Schirmer). It 
is the product of a musician of admir- 





COMPOSER 
TROUBADOUR 


EMERSON  WHITHORNE, 
OF THE GRIM 


able taste, whose ideas are neither com- 
monplace nor stodgy—who is concerned 
neither with an easy popularity nor aca- 
demic dryness. Yet the Romance will 
appeal both to the performer who has 
regard for the effect his music produces 
upon the listener, and to the musi- 
cian who demands something above the 
ordinary in technic and manner of pres- 
entation. There is a breadth and sweep 
about the ideas and their handling that 
puts Mr. Heilman’s composition among 
the outstanding products of recent days, 
especially among numbers for strings. 

Bizarresque, by William Kroll, an- 
other Schirmer print, fulfills the impli- 
cation of its title. Its lively, spontaneous, 
unrestrained mood, at times rising to 
exultant fortissimos, dashing and vigor- 
ous always, sweeps the listener along 
to an energetic close. The music is at 
once musicianly and original, and ad- 
mirably done for both the solo instru- 
ment and piano. This, too, is an unusu- 
ally interesting piece of violin music. 

Ludwig André’s opus 202, consisting 
of three numbers for violin, is in a 
simpler and more every day manner. 
The separate tiles are Barcarolle, Ber- 
ceuse and Gavotte (Oliver Ditson Co.). 
They are particularly useful as teaching 
material, as they are within the grasp 
of students of only modest ability. All 
are tuneful. 

George Herbert is the author of the 
poem, The Shepherds Sing, which has 
been set to music by Stuart Young 
(H. W. Gray Co.). The composer has 
adopted the manner of the early English 
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song w-i-ers in his music, giving the ¢ Chopin for Four Hands 


Herbert poem a setting that might have 
been made three centuries ago, so far as 
its general characteristics are con- 
cerned. It must not be concluded that 
Mr. Young’s song is old-fashioned and 
a mere imitation. It is, on the contrary, 
a refreshing, singable number that sing- 
ers with low or medium voices should 
know. There are obbligato parts for 
violin and harp. 

Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me, by Cecil 
Forsyth, is in the same tessitura and 
from the same press. The simple, naive 
music sets a poem by Robert Herrick in 
a devout, restrained manner that is ef- 
fective. It has a ‘cello obbligato that 
is optional, but it adds to the pleasure if 
used. 


The compositions of Philip James have 
an individuality that requires study to 
be understod, but many of them are 
worthy of close attention. His song, The 
Guardian Roses, a Gray publication, is 
for a high voice, and furnishes a de- 
cidedly appropriate musical version oi 
a brief poem by Martha Martin. Mr. 
James always introduces something 
that is unexpected, and he does it in this 
song. But he does it in a manner that 
makes it sound natural. 


Pieces for Piano 

Three piano pieces by Florence Good- 
rich that are particularly well adapted 
for study purposes are entitled Chromatic 
Etude, Barcarolle and Etude de Concert 
(Clayton F. Summy Co.). This com- 
poser’s work is always gratifyingly 
pianistic, and she has a happy melodic 
vein that makes her pieces interesting to 
listener and performer. These three 
numbers are for about fourth grade. 

Benna Moe’s Gondolier’s Serenade 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) is a piece of 
tuneful salon music that would make 
many friends in the drawing room. It 
is moderately difficult. Velocity Waltz, 
by Edmund Parlow, is typical of this 
composer: a light, airy piece that 
dances along tunefully. This is a 
Schmidt print, also. 

Boris Levenson‘s Slowly Sinks the 
Weary Sun (Edward B. Marks Music 
Co). was probably a song in its ori- 
ginal version, and in that form it makes 
an attractive Russian lullaby for a high 
voice. But there is a piano arrange- 
ment of it that makes use of all the 
attractive features of the melody. It 
is easy to play. 


Edouard Hesselberg’s arrangements 
of standard piano literature for two 
pianos, four hands, have frequently been 
reviewed in these columns. He has a 
decided flair for the work and he does 
it in an unusually skillful manner. His 
latest undertaking is an arrangement of 
the Chopin Etudes, and the twelve that 
make up opus 10 have been received 
(Clayton F. Summy Co.). 


The praiseworthy thing about these 
arrangements, in common with the 
others that come from the same pen, is 
that they do not take liberties with the 
originals. Mr. Hesselberg, with unfail- 
ing good taste, finds that Chopin un- 
adorned is quite good enough. His 
idea is to place these difficult works at 
the disposal of students who are not 
yet advanced enough to be able to play 
them in their original form. Even as 
two-piano works most of them are by no 
means easy, and students will find quite 
enough to keep them busy technically, 
to say nothing of the requirements of 
interpretation. 


In a note the arranger tells us that 
he made these transcriptions on the 
advice “of illustrious virtuosi.” The 
first six numbers of the set are dedicated 
to Leopold Godowski, the last six to 
moritz Rosenthal. 


Whitecaps, by John F. Carre (J. 
Fischer & Bro.), is a melodious, smooth- 
flowing number, well written for the in- 
strument. The Coming of Spring, by 
Sarah Ball Brouwers (Oliver Ditson 
Co.), is a bright waltz for fourth grade 
pupils. 
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his singing enterprises to November as 
well, and has been invited by the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus, to sing the Winterreise 
there on Schubert’s birthdav. Nov. 19. 
It is considered a rarity for a solo artist 
to be asked to occupy the great orches- 
tral hall, and Dr. Wiillner’s friends are 
delighted at the honor accorded him. 
Mr. Bos will play for Wiillner through- 
out his tour. 


Coenraad V. Bos’s daughter, Ery Bos, 
is prima ballerina at the Stadtsoper at 
Dortmund. 


Through the kindness of Kenneth Cur- 
wen, I was given the opportunity of 
seeing the inside of the great publishing 
firm, J. Curwen & Son, Ltd., of which 
he is head. The Curwen offices are on 
Berners Street, near Oxford Street, in 
one of the famous Adam houses, of 
which only a few are left still unre- 
modeled in London. The Adam houses 
were built nearly 200 years ago, by the 
Adam brothers, celebrated architects. 


Mr. Curwen’s office extends over the 
entire front of the house, and compares 
in size with a comfortable recital hall. 
Indeed, not infrequently private reci- 
tals are given there, in which friends 
take part. The gray-green woodwork 
and window trim are Adam original; 
the ceiling has been replaced, for rea- 
sons of safety. Only last year, one of 
the main timbers was found to be in a 
state of dry-rot, and because of the size 
and position of the beam—it extended 
over three doorways of three rooms on 
the storey—it had to be removed foot 
by foot, to preserve the structure. At 
the head of the room. hangs a picture 
of John Curwen (a British cross be- 
tween Mendelssohn and Chopin), 
founder of the firm, and the first one 
to introduce the Tonic Sol Fa system 
into England. On the opposite wall 
hangs a fine engraving of Purcell. 


One of the new de luxe editions 
from the Curwen press is the volume of 
thirteen of Purcell’s fantasies, in two, 
three, and five parts, for strings. The 
manuscripts, undiscovered before Hazel- 
tine deciphered them two years ago, 
have never before been published. The 
fantasias are short numbers, of three 
or four minutes’ duration, in the fine 
flowing Purcell style. 


Bush Artists 
Give Program 


Conservatory Presents 
Spring Concert 


Cuicaco, June 6.—The spring con- 
cert and commencement of Bush Con- 
servatory was observed by a concert in 
Orchestral Hall on May 24, in which 
the participants were the Bush Con- 
servatory Symphony Orchestra and 
three soloists chosen from the students’ 
ranks. 

Under the leadership of Richard 
Czerwonky the excellent organization he 
has developed gave a good account of 
its attainments in Goldmark’s Sakun- 
tala overture and Chabrier’s Espana. In 


addition there were two of the con- 
ductor’s own compositions, a_ set of 
Two Modern Sketches, dedicated to 


Edgar Nelson, president of Bush Con- 
servatory, and A Carnival of Life, dedi- 
cated to S. E. Moist, Chicago piano 
dealer and patron of music. Both 
works displayed Mr. Czerwonky’s ability 
to write ingratiating melody, and his 
mastery of orchestral resources. 

A feature of the program was the 
conducting of Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer prelude by Virginia Jokisch, who 
was awarded that honor as the winner 
of the contest held in Mr. Czerwonky’s 
conducting class. 

Eugenie Limberg played d’Ambrosio’s 
violin concerto in B minor with com- 
mendable finish and style. Rubinstein’s 
D minor concerto was offered by Inez 
Pires, a pianist of technical brilliance 
and musical authority. Paul Jors, bari- 
tone, completed the list of soloists with 
an effective rendition of the Prologue 
to Pagliacci. 

During the intermission Mr. 
awarded certificates, diplomas 
degrees to the class of 1928. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 


Nelson 
and 





WASHINGTON, June 6.—The newly 
enacted revenue law exempts from taxa- 
tion all admissions to concert, opera 
and other amusements up to and includ- 
ing $3. On all tickets above $3 the ten 
per cent tax remains. It is estimated by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue that the 
loss of revenue to the government by 
the exemption will exceed $17,000,000 
in the next fiscal year. 

T. M. 
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SchubertContest 
In Europe 


Awards MadelIn 


European Zones 


Following the announcement of the 
three American prize-winners in the In- 
ternational Schubert Contest, the 
Columbia Phonograph Company, spon- 
sors of the Schubert Centennial, has 
received cable dispatches from foreign 
zones announcing their winners and the 
payment of zone prizes, amounting to 
$10,000. All zone prize works are be- 
ing sent to Vienna for the international 
jury meeting, where the grand prize of 
$10,000 will be awarded, thus making 
$20,000, in all paid by the Columbia 
Company. 

Details of the European awards are 
announced as follows: 

Germany: First prize, Herman 
Wunsch of Berlin, for a symphony; 
second, Kurt von Wolfurt, a pupil of 
Max Reger, for variations on a theme 
by Mozart; third, Joh. C. Berghout, 
Holland, for a svmphonv. 

Scandinavia: First, Kurt Atterberg, 
Sweden, for a symphony; second, 
Irgens Jensen, for a passacaglia; third, 
J. L. Emborg, Denmark, for a sym- 
phony. 

France: First prize divided between 
Hanri Ryder and G. Guillemoteau, both 
living in the same town in France; 
second, Martz; third, Otto. Rippli of 
Basle, Switzerland. All these works 
are completions of Schubert’s unfinished 
symphony. 

Russia: First, Michail Tschernoff 
for a symphony; second, Wassily Kala- 
fati for a legende. Both prize-win- 
ners are professors at the Leningrad 
Conservatory. 

Poland: First, Czeslaw Marek for a 
symphony; second, Witold Maliszewski 
for completion of the unfinished sym- 


phony; third, Karol Jan Lampe for a 
symphony. 

Italy: First, Euida Dannian for a 
second, Bona Ventura somma for a 


tone poem; third, Pietro Montani for a 


symphonic suite. 


Spain: First, Osear Ehpla for a 
symphonic movement entitled Schu- 
bertiana; second, Conrado Delcampo 


for completing Schubert sketches. 
Controversy Re-opened 


“The controversy over finishing Schu- 
bert’s unfinished symphony for the cen- 
tennial year, which Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
compared to putting arms on Venus di 
Milo, and which was the subject of a 
nation-wide referendum among 20, 
music lovers, is reopened with a typical 


Gallic gesture by the three French 
composers who won the French 
prizes,” says an announcement. 


fundamentally is for 
that will encourage 
musicians to test their talent for 
melody, but the French composers, 
under the protection of the Conserva- 
toire National de la Musique, declared 
—‘to see a beautiful work terminated 
abruptly, short of its normal course, is 
a source of suffering. The 20,000 
Americans who participated in the 
referendum agreed with this point of 
view. 

“The balle over the famous sym- 
phony will therefore be fought all over 
again at the meeting of the interna- 
tional jury in Vienna in June. The 
French delegate the that meeting, 
Alfred Bruneau, will. present the case 
for completing the symphony. France 
si the only zone in which the prize- 
winnings works are completions of the 
unfinished symphony.” 


“The contest 
original works 
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ment: “The enthusiastic reception of 
the choir’s work was no more than its 
qualities deserve and was indeed a well- 
earned tribute to the extraordinary 
energy and insight of its sixty-seven- 
year-old conductor, Mme. Novello 
Davies. There were enthusiastic scenes 
at the close. Mme. Clara Novello 
Davies was surrounded by Welsh admir- 
ers from a‘l parts.of the kingdom and 
flowers were snatched from her many 
bouquets as souvenirs. The demonstra- 
tion continued for three-quarters of an 
hour. 

So great was the interest taken in this 
concert in Wales that the Great West- 
ern Railway arranged a special Welsh 
excursion to London, “Royal Welsh 
Ladies’ Choir Concert Excursion,” for 
the event. 


New Symphony Orchestra 


The most interesting orchestral ren- 
ditions were those given at the Palla- 
dium concert of Sir Landon Ronald with 
the New Symphony Orchestra, once the 
Royal Albert Hall Orchestra. The sub- 
tlety of conception behind the perform- 
ance of the Siegfried Idyll and the 
Good Friday Music from  Parsifal 
created a _ positively ravishing effect, 
balanced by a most poignant and mov- 
ing depth in the Prelude to and Love- 
Death from Tristan and Isolde. The 
soloist, the Welsh tenor, Francis Rus- 
sell, gave a splendid rendition of Gran- 
ville Bantock’s colorful and virile Feast 
of Lanterns and is an artist who, with 
an excellent operatic and concert back- 
ground, will go much farther yet. 

After championship contests of Eng- 
land and Wales, the National Festival 
of Song in the Royal Albert Hall cul- 
minated in the singing of massed 
women’s choirs conducted by Sir Ed- 
ward Carman, another of our notable 
Celtic composer-conductors, his name 
originally having been Edward German 


Jones. The chief honors went to the 
Welsh Women’s Choir, which after- 
wards proceeded to the Cenotaph in 


Whitehall to lay a wreath. The shields, 
medals and prizes were presented by 
Mrs. Stanley Baldwin, the wife of the 
Premier. 

The ’cello recital of Manucci in Wig- 
more Hall featured the lovely sonata of 
Delius, rendered with exquisite sensi- 
bility and warmly sympathetic tone. The 
Entente String Quartet’s concert-series 


in the Marylebone Court House pro- 
vided a program featuring delightful 
song by Debussy, Fauré, Ravel and 


Armande de Polignac, and a first per- 
formance of Les Paques 4 New York, 
by Honegger, imaginative music in 
which one feels the spacious moods of 
America blended with the true trans- 
Atlantic rhythmic undercurrent. Here 
Honegger has touched the inner moods 
of American vistas as did Nevinson in 
his graphic designs inspired by the 
buildings of New York. The beautiful 
harp quintet of Arnold Bax again pre- 
sented the Celtic element in music. It 
is an exquisite study in musical filigree, 
backed at times by rich, silken fabric of 
glowingly-colored tone. 





Rome, May 21.—There were twenty 
curtain calls at the premiere of Piz- 
zetti’s opera, Fra Gherardo. This opera 
will be heard at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, next year. 

Emporia, Kan., June 6. —Dean Daniel 
A. Hirschler’s fiftieth organ recital in 
the College of Emporia School of Music 
was given on a recent Sunday afternoon. 
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® ® 
Names and What Their Owners Are Doing 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, pres- A CORRECTION Rata Present, pianist, has just fin- 


ident of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, was in New York for a 
few days last week. During her stay 
Mrs. Kelley was a guest at the Victor 
Talking Machine Co.’s prize announce- 
ment dinner on which occasion she ex- 
pressed the appreciation of her organ- 
ization for this, the largest prize ever 
offered for a symphonic work. Mrs. 
Kelley returned to her home in Oxford, 
Ohio, for a few days and then planned 
to leave immediately for Los Angeles 
to preside at the special church music 
conference of the Federation, July 9 to 
12. This conference is to be held in 
connection with the ten day church 
convention in that city. 

> © & 


Ernest Hutcheson, dean of the Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation, and Mrs. 
Hutcheson sailed on the Homeric, May 
25, for a month’s visit to England and 
the continent. While in England, Mr. 
Hutcheson will give several recitals. 
The Hutchesons will return to the 
United States in time for Mr. Hutche- 
son’s summer Master Class at Chau- 
tauqua. 

., 5 

Alice Eversman, formerly a member 
of the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera 
companies, has opened a vocal studio at 
the Hotel Foyot, Paris, where a com- 
plete course of instruction is to be 
given, including voice placement, reper- 
toire and mise-en-scene. Special ar- 
rangements are made whereby the pupil 
has all contact with European musical 
life and opportunities for appearances 
in concert and opera. 

Summer courses and scholarship are 
offered American students. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from Elena 
de Sayn, 1705 K Street, Washington, 
a. Ae 

* * * 

PHILADELPHIA, May 26.—Erl Beatty, 
one of the two Philadelphia assistants 
of Alberto Jonas, who for the last ten 
years has been journeying, once a week, 
from New York to conduct a master 
class, gave a lecture-recital at the 
Auxiliary of the Overbrook Presby- 
terian Church, devoted to Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, whose compositions were 








elucidated and played by Mr. Beatty 
with musicianship and brilliancy. 
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GALLI-CURCI 


GALLI-CURCI TQ 
TOUR ORIENT 


After just completing one of the 
longest concert _tours in her career, 
Madame Galli-Curci is to make a 


tour of the Orient next spring and early 
summer, as announced by her managers, 
Messrs. Evans and Salter. The diva’s 
recently concluded tournee began early 
in October, extending until time for her 
annual engagement at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. Immediately 
following this, the middle of February, 
the singer resumed her concert tour, 
extending to the middle of May. Sup- 
plementing this came a week of record- 
ings for new Victor records. 





Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano; Elsie 
Baker, contralto; Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, and William Simmons, baritone, 
have been engaged to dedicate the new 
college auditorium of the Central State 
Teachers’ College at Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., on June 15. The concert will 
be attended by the Governor of Michi- 
gan, and the presidents and deans of 
various colleges throughout the state. 


* * * 


Shura Cherkassky, sixteen-year-old 
pianist, and his father left New York 
on May 23 for Shura’s first long tour 
of Australia and New Zealand. They 
will travel by way of Montreal to Van- 
couver, embarking there for Sydney. 
Before leaving the United States, Mr. 
Cherkassky, pére, became an American 
citizen, thereby automatically making 
Shura one, also. They are travelling 
with a special letter of introduction from 
Secretary of State Kellogg. The re- 
turn home will be by way of Europe, 
where Shura will be heard in concert in 
Paris and London, and will arrive in 
the United States sometime in early 
January. 

* * * 


Rehearsals have started for the Senior 
Class Show in the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York, given the evenings of 
May 31 and June 1, in the Institute 
auditorium. As in past years, the show 
is a musical revue, the one student 
departure of the year from _ serious 
music. Jacob Chernis and Cornel 
Tanassey have written the music and 
Joseph Machlis and Lloyd Mergentime, 
the book. All four are members of the 
senior class. 


Zeta V. Wood is the director of the 
Manhattan Ladies Chorus, and not of 
the Brahms’ Double Quartet, which is 
directed by Leo Braun. This was mis- 
stated in the issue of Musical America 
for May 12. The Manhattan Ladies’ 
Chorus will enter the Borough con- 
tests this month. Having won the 
finals twice, it will get the silver cup 
permanently if it wins again. At a 
recent concert, Colette Vining, Athlene 
Taylor, Mary Meyer and Helen Lewis 
appeared as soloists. 

“et 

Cecilia Cramer, soprano, has just re- 
turned from a tour through Penn- 
sylvania. Among her most important 
appearances was an operatic concert in 
Scranton, Pa. at which she sang arias 
from Cavalleria Rusticana and was the 
prima donna of the scene, “Tu qui 
Santuzza,” from the same opera. The 
last item on the program was the en- 
tire first act of Tosca given by Miss 
Cramer and Guiseppe Cicciarelli. All 
of these scenes were played in make-up 
and costume. For the opening of the 
concert Miss Cramer sang a group of 
English songs. 

Miss Cramer is to give concerts of 
a similar nature in Wilkes-Barre and 
Allentown during June and July. 

ae 

Marion Cargen, artist pupil of Whit- 
ney Tew, gave a recital in his studio 
on Tuesday afternoon, May 29. Miss 
Cargen sang the soprano and contralto 


arias from Lisa Lehman’s “Persian 
Garden.” Miss Cartwright officiated as 
accompanist. 


* * *& 


Rosa Low, Rumanian lyric soprano, 
who has been heard in New York at 
the Town Hall, the Biltmore Musicales, 
and the Plaza Artistic Mornings, as 
well as on tour, sailed recently on the 
S. S. Paris, for a tour of the continent. 
Miss Low will sing in opera and con- 
cert in Paris, Ostend and probably Lon- 


don. She will also give a concert for 
Queen Marie of Rumania. Before re- 
turning in the early fall, Miss Low 


will be the guest 
Metropolitan Opera 
villa in Antibes. 
a 

Mr. Vernon, N. Y., June 2.—Al- 
fredo ‘Squeo, violinist, Florence C. 
Lyons, ‘nezzo soprano, and Carlo Pas- 
carella, pianist, gave a recital before 
the Westchester Woman’s Club, May 
19. Miss Lyons sang pleasingly and 
intelligent interpretations marked Mr. 
Piscarella’s playing. It was in his own 
compositions that Mr. Squeo gave most 
pleasure. He played the Allegro Mod- 
erato Assai of his concerto in D minor 
and his Chanson D’Amour with artistry 
and smooth technic. 


of Grace Moore, 
soprano, at her 


ished a busy season which terminated 
with a six weeks tour in the South. 
Miss Present conducted her spring 
term of master classes at the Bolling 
Musser School of Music at Memphis. 
This was the seventh series of such 
classes conducted by this pianist during 
the last three years, 


Maria Teresa Di Bella and Julian 
Huarte, Spanish composer, conductor 
and pianist were married at the Church 
of La Milagrosa, in New York, on 
June sixth. They will be at home at 
235 W. 110th Street, New York. 

* * * 


The Vocal Art Club, Charles Tamme, 
director, gave a concert at the Mac- 
Dowell Club, on June 8. 

* * * 


Concerts given by various musical 
societies, theatres, the local musicians’ 
union and the public schools were heard 
in the course of Music Week. 

On May 7, the New Orleans String 
Quartet gave the final concert of its 
series ; the program consisted of Mo- 
zart’s seventeenth quartet, St. George’s 
old style suite and the piano quintet of 
Saint-Saéns. Anita Socola Specht was 
the assisting artist. W. M. S. 

x * * 


Aaron Copland, composer, will give a 
series of lectures next season. Aaron 
Richmond, Boston concert manager, re- 
ports that the most recent booking in 
his schedule is an appearance at Boston 
University, under the auspices of the 
music department, on Jan. 12. 

* * + 


Rosa Ponselle is to be highly com- 
plimented for the gorgeous recital she 
gave at the Benefit Concert for St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital under the auspices of 
the Staten Island Choral Club at Port 
Richmond, S. I., May 23. She sang 
the arias, Pace, Pace Mio Dio, Ernani 
Involante, and groups of songs in 
English, French, German and Italian. 

The Staten Island Choral Club gave 
several selections on the program, the 
Men’s Chorus and the Women’s Chorus 
singing as a unit and separately. Wil- 
lard C. Amison sang the incidental tenor 
solo of Schubert’s The Omnipotence, 
with excellent phrasing and intonation. 
Mr. Amison has a lyric voice which he 
uses with taste and discrimination. The 
Choral Clubs were well trained under 
the direction of Lillian R. Littlefield. 

Stuart Ross acted as Miss Ponselle’s 
accompanist cooperating with her as 
only a man of his musicianship can. 


H. J. 
>. ae 


Alexander Lambert sailed on the 
Majestic, June 2, to be in Europe until 
September 10, at which time he will 
resume his duties at Curtis Institute 
in Philadelphia. 
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Some 


Studio Notes from Here and There 











ANDRE POLAH, WHO WILL HEAD 
THE VIOLIN DEPARTMENT AT SYRA- 
CUSE UNIVERSITIES NEXT YEAR 


KLIBANSKY SAILS 
FOR EUROPE 


Sergei Klibansky sailed for Europe 
on May 12. He was to begin teaching 
in Berlin May 20. 

Several artists from the Klibansky 
studio have been heard with success. 
Vivian Hart and Virginia Mason are 
singing at the Keith Theatre in At- 
lantic City and will be heard in Syra- 
cuse and Cincinnati. Vivian Hart has 
been engaged to appear in The Mikado, 
to be given by the Cincinnati Opera 
Company in August. 

Ethel Clark has been engaged to ap- 
pear with the De Wolf Opera Com- 
pany, singing leading parts in Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. Louise Smith was 
heard in a program of songs over WJZ 
recently. George Schroeter is singing 
in St. Stephens’ Church in New York. 
Laszlo Aliga will appear in the Shu- 
bert production entitled Chopin. Phoebe 
Crosby was heard at the Maine 
Women’s Club, May 5. Herman Lar- 
son has been heard in Roanoke. He 
has been re-engaged as soloist in the 
Greene Memorial Church. 

Mr. Klibansky will return to New 
York in September. He will again 
have classes in Boston, Columbus and 
also Detroit. Geraldine Calla Nolan, 
artist from the Klibansky studio, was 
to sing May 21 at Jordan Hall, in 
Boston. Ruth Agee is singing with the 
Mona and Marino ensemble. 


* * * 


Gdal Saleski ’cellist, who gave a re- 
cital in March in New York, played in 
Carnegie Hall recently as assisting 
soloist at a concert given under the 
auspices of the United Rumanian Jews 
of America. He was engaged to appear 
as soloist at the Freiheit Jubilee Con- 
cert in Carnegie on May 12. On May 
25 he was booked to play at a gala con- 
cert in Paterson, N. J., including two of 
his own compositions. 

* * * 


After closing his New York studio, 
May 18, Lazar Samoiloff will leave for 
Portland, Ore., where he will again 
conduct summer master classes in 
singing. His class in Seattle will com- 
mence on June 12. On July 18 Mr. 
Samoiloff, together with his family and 
a group of students, will sail for Italy 
where he will combine teaching with 
recreation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss 
announce their annual summer course 
in piano and voice at Diamond Point- 
on-Lake George, N. Y., for six weeks, 
from July 10 to Aug. 21. 


* * *® 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan presented 
in recital at her studio on May 23, 
Dorothy Johnson, soprano, before a 
number of invited guests. Her program 
was grouped in French, Italian, Irish 
and English songs. In these she re- 
vealed a fresh young voice of good 
range and even scale. Her diction was 
excellent, particularly in the French 
numbers. She has an attractive per- 
sonality and sings with a great deal of 
expression. Her Irish group, arrange- 
ments by Kennedy-Fraser and Herbert 
Hughes, were particularly effective. 
Ripianto, by Toselli, and Silbella’s La 
Girometta in Italian gave much pleas- 
ure. Marian Page Johnson was an 
efficient accompanist. E. E. 


sz s 


A concert by singers from the studio 
of James Massell, voice specialist and 
coach, gave enjoyment to those assem- 
bled in the Heckscher Theater on the 
evening of May 15. Singers of the 
junior and advanced classes of Mr. 
Massell’s students were presented in a 


recital, and professional singers ap- 
peared in scenes from La_ Boheme, 
Carmen and Cavalleria Rusticana. 


Arturo Gervasi, pupil of Mr. Massell 
who has had gratifying success in Italy, 
sang Neapolitan songs and appeared as 
Rodolfo and Turiddu. Beatrice Engel 
sang Mimi. Lucille Winston and David 
Stillman appeared as Micaela and Don 
Jose in the Bizet music. Carolina Chi- 
doni sang Santuzza; Margaret Hoffman, 
Lola, and Margaret Giblin, Lusia, in 
Cavalleria. Also participating were 
Janet Goldmab, Elsie Gilman, Essie 
Fisher, Robert Duke, Abraham Green- 
hut, Ruth B. Young, Rose Gordon, 
Rosalie Cohen, Lilian Kenny and Stye- 
pan Slyepoushkin. Flowers and clamant 
applause rewarded those concerned. 


oe « 
GESCHEIDT PUPIL BOOKED 


Mary Hopple, a young artist from 
the studio of Adelaide Gescheidt, vocal 
teacher, has won success in her operatic 
performance in the Little Theatre, 
Brooklyn. On May 1 Miss Hopple was 
guest soloist with the Music Club of 
New Rochelle. Since October she has 
been singing weekly for the Philco 
Hour over WJZ, and is re-engaged for 
the summer by this same station, to 
take the place of Doris Doe. 

Miss Hople is to be the soloist at a 
recital in Johnstown, N. Y., on June 2. 
For three years she was contralto solo- 
ist at the North Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of New Rochelle. This year 
she has been soloist with the Presby- 
terian Church in Englewood, N. J., and 
with the Temple Israel, New York City, 
for both of which positions she is re- 
engaged for next year. 

. * . 


Claude Warford, teacher of singing, 
sailed for Europe on May 12. He was 
to spend ten days in the British Isles 
before opening his summer school in 
Paris. Twenty pupils will sail on June 
6, on the Berengaria, and others later, 
to join his French class. 
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SAIL FOR CORTOT 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Mile. Berthe Bert, representative of 
M. Alfred Cortot in the United States, 
is sailing for France on the Suffren 
on May 28, accompanied by several of 
her American pupils. She will hold 
the annual classes at the Ecole Nor- 
male de Musique, of which M. Cortot 
is president. Three of the most tal- 
ented of Mlle. Bert’s pupils have been 
awarded scholarships which will enable 
them to study under M. Cortot in 
Paris and permit them to join a course 
of art study in the French capital, ar- 
ranged for them by the Service 
d’Etudes of the Direction des Beaux 
Arts. This is the fifth year that the 
Cortot Foundation has provided travel- 
ling scholarships. 

* * * 

Pupils of Demetri Andreo were 
heard in a recital at Steinway Hall on 
May 27. There was a long program. 
Those who took part were Antoni 
Varelone, Dorcas Jane Joy, Mathieu 
Beraud, Hope Sanchez, William Nix, 
Emily Glaesel Stapf, Bertrand De La- 
Salle, Dorothy Passailaigue, John 
Acheson, Mina Jordan, Peter Irving, 
Ellen Craft, Irene Langford, Adolf 
Utrera, Lyla J. Korey, Antoni Vare- 
lone, Helen Osborne, Elwood Wagner, 
Irene Langford, Viola Friedman, Mae 
Adler, and Louisa Howard. Of these, 
Louisa Howard, who has been heard in 
recital before this season, Irene Lang- 
ford and Adolph Utrera disclosed more 
than the average talent. The hall was 
crowded and applause was enthusiastic. 

G. F. B. 
* * * 

Messrs. J. Rosamond Johnson and 
Taylor Gordon are to give a program 
of Spirituals and miscellaneous songs at 
the West Side Unitarian Church, on 
June 5, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Alliance of the Church. 


* * * 


Donald Thayer, pupil of the Pros- 
chowski studio, was heard in recital 
with Oscar Rasbach, composer-pianist, 
May 3, in Sierra Madre, Calif. This 
was Mr. Thayer’s debut in the West. 
His singing met with much apprecia- 
tion and a successful season under the 
management of R. E. Johnston, is an- 
ticipated. He will return to New York 
for further study under Frantz Pros- 
chowski, in the fall. 

* * * 


Pupils from the Massimo Etzi studio 
were heard in recital at Steinway Hall, 
New York, on May 19. Among the 
vocalists, who gave considerable pleas- 
ure, were Lina Etzi, Lucy Bonanno, 
Elena Spina and Giulo Paganelli. Each 
sang operatic arias and a variety of 
songs, including numbers by Pergolesi, 
Drigo, Tirindelli and De Curtis. The 
piano pupils were Sebastian and Lucy 
Bonanno, Dora Scaramazzi, Antoinette 
Di Palma, Felicia Cardillo, Pauline 
Ortu, Louise Bessi and Mary Manzi. 
There were many floral tributes and 
much applause. G, F. B. 





GEORGE MULFINGER, PIANIST, WHO 


WILL TEACH AT SYRACUSE NEXT 


YEAR 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 31.—Two new 
teachers will join the music faculty of 
the College of Fine Arts at Syracuse 
University in September. Andre Polah, 
noted Dutch violinist and teacher, will 
head the violin department, and George 
Mulfinger, will join the piano faculty. 
Mr. Polah is well known as a recital 
artist. He has appeared with many of 
the large orchestras here and abroad. 
After five years study with Ysaye, he 
became Ysaye’s assistant in Brus- 
sels. He has taught in Chicago and 
and is at present teaching 
York. Mr. Mulfinger, a 
graduate of Chicago University, taught 
for five years in Chicago before going 


Rochester 
in New 


to Vienna for a three-year period of 
with While there, he 
played many recitals and appeared with 
a number of orchestras in Austria and 
Germany. 


study Sauer. 


He returned to Chicago in 
1924 as a member of the faculty of the 
Gunn School of Music, and from there 
he has made several recital 
through the west, middle west and 
south. His recitals in Chicago and 
New York bronght him praise. 


tours 


Max Jacobs announces that he will 
hold a master class in violin playing in 
Hampton, N. J., this summer, including 
as additional features, instruction in 
theory, harmony, chamber music and or- 
chestral training. Mr. Jacobs will hold 
his classes in an old colonial house, to 
which is annexed a structure where 
concerts will be given. Dormitories for 
students have been arranged. 
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Festival Held 


in ‘Terre Haute 
Nearby Centers Add to 


Large Audiences 


TerrE Haute, Inp., June 6.—The 
annual May festival of the music de- 
partment of the Indiana Teachers’ Col- 
lege was held under the direction of 
L. M. Tilson. An audience of 2,000 
listened to each program. Interest was 
wide-spread, large delegations coming 
from small towns nearby. 

The opening program consisted of 
numbers played by a combined orchestra 
from the city high schools, led by Mal- 
colm Scott. The McLean Girls’ Club, 
directed by Irene Binnig, sang numbers 
by Donizetti and Offenbach. Evangeline 
Harris, director of music in the Negro 
schools, led the Washington Mixed 
Chorus in “Where My Caravan Has 
Rested,” “At Dawning” by Cadman, 
and in several spirituals. 

Mabel Phillips led the Sarah Scott 
Boys’ Glee Club, and Wilfrid Fidlar, a 
talented young violinist, was heard in 
solos, accompanied by his brother, Paul. 
The last part of the program brought 
an excellent rendition of “Spring Com- 
eth,” by Kountz, sung by a combined 
women’s chorus from the Indiana State 
College for Teachers and the city high 
schools. 


Orchestral Contest 


In the contest of high school orches- 
tras, Bosse high school of Evansville, 
won first place, receiving a loving cup. 
Judge G. C. Barnum, of Northwestern 
University, made the decision. Indiana 
State Normal Training High School, 
Terre Haute, came second; Bloomfield, 
Indiana High, third; and Garfield High, 
Terre Haute, fourth. Supervisors of 
music, Madeline Hackett, of the Nor- 
mal Training School, and Neva Rankin, 
of Garneled High, conducted two of the 
orchestras. Other schools represented 
in the festival were Wiley High, of 
Terre Haute, and high schools from 
—— and Sullivan, Ind., and Marshall, 
Ill. 

In the evening the contesting or- 
chestras were united, totaling 250 musi- 
cians, under the baton of Edward Birge, 
head of the music department of Indiana 
University, at Bloomington. Their 
playing aroused much __ enthusiasm. 
Elizabeth Kerr, soprano, of Chicago, 
was heard in a group of Schubert songs 
and also as soloist in The Song of 
Miriam rendered by a mixed chorus of 
100 and the Normal Orchestra. The 
conductor was L. M. Tilson, director 
of music at the Indiana State Normal 
School. 


1 Difficult Decision 


The events of the third and last day 
began with a glee club competition in 
which the participants were so nearly 
equal that the judge, G. C. Barnum, had 
difficulty in making his decision. Mar- 
tinville won first place in the girls’ glee 
clubs and Brazil High first in the 
mixed chorus class. The winners were 
presented with silver loving cups, and 
gold medals were awarded to the Brazil 
High Girls’ Glee Club and Martinsville 
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The eleventh season of the Goldman 
Band concerts in New York under the 
direction of Edwin Franko Goldman 
will begin Monday evening, June 11, at 
8:30 on the Mall in Central Park. 

Seventy concerts will be given dur- 
ing the season, forty in Central Park, 
on Monday, Wednesday, Friday and 
Sunday evenings, and thirty on the 
campus of New York University on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday eve- 
nings. The first campus program will 
be heard on June 12. 

The entire series is again the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and 
Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim to 
the people of New York. No tickets of 
admission are required, all the concerts 
being free. 


The Week's Programs 


Programs for the week, with Olive 
Marshall, soprano, and Del Staigers, 
cornetist, appearing as soloists, are to be 
the following: 

June 11, Central Park: March, Pomp and 
Circumstance, Elgar. Overture, Egmont, 
Beethoven. Musette, Rameau. Hungarian 
Dances, Brahms. Excerpts, Andrea Chenier, 
Giordano. Introduction to Act III and 


Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin, Wagner 
Cornet solo, The Carnival of Venice, Del 
Staigers. From an Indian Lodge, Mac- 
Dowell. March, On the Road (new), Gold- 
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High mixed chorus for second honors. 
Seymour and Evansville took third and 
fourth places, respectively, in the girls’ 
contest. Other schools entering were 
Hymera, Bicknell, Lyons, Rockville, 
Ind.; Wiley High of Terre Haute, and 
Martinsville, Ill. 

Sing Hymn of Praise 

The final program featured Mendels- 
sohn’s Hymn of Praise sung by the 
Indiana State Festival Chorus and 
Orchestra, under the leadership of E. 
M. Tilson. Soloists were Elizabeth 
Kerr, soprano, and Earl Matson, tenor, 
both of Chicago. The beautiful voices 
of these two artists charmed all who 
heard them, not only in the ensemble 
numbers, but in solos which made up 
the first part of the program. 

Director Tilson, who has sponsored 
the May Festival from the beginning, 
should feel highly gratified at the in- 
creased interest which is evident from 
year to year, and the higher standard 
of work being done. Much credit is 
due him for his untiring efforts in this 
direction. 

L. Eva ALDEN. 





ROLLINS COLLEGE GIVES 
STUDENTS’ RECITAL 

WInTER Park, Fia., June 6.—Rollins 
College recently gave three student re- 
citals in Knowles Hall. The first of 
this series was a general pupils’ concert 
in which Virginia Richardson, Sarah 
Huey, Catherine Adams, Vivian Doug- 
las, Richard Buckmaster, Gertrude 
Ward, Lucille Pipkorn, Ruth Ward 
and Harold Metzinger participated. 
The second was a semor recital given 
by Frances Vallete, pianist, assisted by 
Lucille Bishop, soprano. Miss Niles, 
violin instructor, played the second piano 
in Mendelssohn's G minor concerto. 
The final program featured Alvera 
Barbor, pianist, and Hazel Darlington, 
soprano, with Richard Wallace, as ac- 
companist. Pp, Pp 


Hane 





man. Overture, 1812, Tchaikovsky. 

June 12, New York University; Marche 
Militaire, Schubert. Overture, Tannhauser, 
Wagner. Kol Nidrei, Old Hebrew. Excerpts, 
Andrea Chenier, Giordano. Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, No. 2, Liszt. Cornet fantasie, Princess 
Alice, Bellstedt; Del Staigers. Excerpts, The 
Fortune Teller, Herbert. 

June 13, Central Park: March of the 
Peers, Iolanthe, Sullivan. Overture, William 
Tell, Rossini. From an Indian Lodge, To a 
Wild Rose, From Uncle Remus; MacDowell. 
Presto and Adagio from Farewell Symphony, 
Haydn. Chorale and Fugue, Bach. Soprano 
solo. Aria from Louise, Charpentier; Olive 
Marshall. Waltz, The Beautiful Blue Danube, 
Strauss. Excerpts, The Grand Duchess Of- 
fenbach, 

June 14, New York University: March 
and Chorus from Judas Maccabaeus, Handel. 
Overture, The Marriage of Figaro, Mozart. 
Chorale and Fugue, Bach. Presto and 
Adagio from the Farewell Symphony, Haydn. 
Overture, Iphigenia, Gluck. Solos: Care 
Selve, Handel; Alleluia, Mozart; Olive 
Marshall. Musette, Rameau. Menuet, Boc- 
cherini. Bourrée, Bach. Overture, The 
Magic Flute, Mozart. 

June 15, Central Park; March, Tannhauser; 
Procession of the Knights, Parsifal; Excerpts, 
The Valkyrie; Wagner. Overture, Raymond, 
Thomas. The Three Solitaires, Herbert; 
Messrs Staigers, Maurer and Miller. Waltz, 
A Thousand and One Nights, Strauss. Ex- 
cerpts, Pinafore, Sullivan. 

June 16, New York University: Rakoczy 
March, Berlioz. Overture, Egmont, Beethoven. 
Heart Wounds, Grieg. Aragonaise, Le Cid, 
Massenet. Scenes from Lohengrin, Wagner. 
Finale to Act III, La Gioconda, Ponchielli. 
Cornet solo, Young Werner’s Parting Song, 
Nessler; Del Staigers. Two Hungarian 
Dances, Brahm. Evolution of Dixie, Lake. 

June 17, Central Park: Marche Slave, 
Tchaikovsky. Overture, Mignon, Thomas. 
Kol Nidrei, Old Hebrew. Scenes from 
Lohengrin, Wagner. Hungarian Fantasie, 
No. 2, Liszt. Cornet solo, Rock of Ages, 
Barnhouse; Del Staigers. To a Water Lily, 
Mac Dowell. March Electric, Goldman. 
Excerpts, Faust, Gounod. 
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SAN DIEGO PROGRAMS 


High School Chorus 
Gives Cantata 


San Dreco, Cat., une 6.—The chorus 
of the San Diego Senior High School 
gave it’s annual spring concert on Sun- 
day, May 20 in the Russ Auditorium 
before one of the largest audiences that 
has ever attended such an event. 

The program was directed by William 
Frederic Reyer of the music department, 
and was in every way successful. The 
young singers entered into the spirit of 
the occasion and gave intelligent in- 
terpretations. Attacks, phrasing, and 
diction were superior. Soloists were 
Ruth Kern, soprano, and Wallace Ram- 
say, bass, with Mrs. W. F. Reyer as 
accompanist. A high point was reached 
when the choir sang the cantata, The 
Lore of the Saga of Eric the Red, by 
Bliss, which was warmly applauded. 
Other numbers, in addition to several 
folk songs, were by Schubert, Rasbach, 
Nevin, Bayley, Cadman and Del Riego. 

The Morning Choral Club, under the 
direction of Louis Bangert, gave its 
spring program in the Bush Egyptian 
Theater. This concert was one of the 
club’s best and was most enjoyable. 
Assisting was Melville Avery, baritone 
of Los Angeles. Mrs. Louis Bangert 
and Mary McGinnes accompanied. 

The Chamber Music Society of San 
Diego held another of its series in the 
Unitarian Church. Five Impressions of 
a Holiday was a feature. Edythe Rowe, 
’cellist, and James O’Connor, pianist, 
were heard in a Saint-Saéns number. A 
new work by a local composer, Alice 
Barnett (Mrs. Dr. Roy Stevenson), had 
a fine performance. The concert ended 
with a number by Florent Schmitt. 


MeripAN, Conn., May 16.—Edwin 
Rechlin of New York gave an organ 
recital in Immanuel Lutheran church on 
May 9. 


Choir Features 


Bach Cantata 
Society in Pittsfield 


Gives Peasant Score 


PittsFIELD, Mass., June 6.—Bach’s 
Peasant Cantata was featured by the 
Choral Art Society at its final concert 
of the season, given under the baton 
of Frank C. Butcher in the Capitol 
Theatre on Sunday evening, May 27. 
Marjorie Candee, soprano of New 
York, and Walter Macbeth, baritone, 
were the soloists in this work. 

Other choral numbers were Gounod’s 
motet, By Babylon’s Wave, Elgar’s 
Land of Hope and Glory and The Blue 
Bird by Stanford. The men’s section 
was heard separately in Mandalay and 
In the Time of Roses. All these offer- 
ings were well received. 


Soloist 1s Applauded 


In addition to her solo work in the 
Bach music, Miss Candee sang arias 
from The Marriage of Figaro and 
Pagliacci, songs by Wolf and Tchai- 
kovsky and a group in English which 
included Heart of Mine, composed by 
Mr. Butcher. Miss Candee, who had 
previously appeared in this city as 
soloist with the Pittsheld Symphony 
Orchestra, again delighted every one 
with her lovely voice and thoroughly 
artistic style. 

Hugh Wilcox played the organ, and 
Eleanor McCormick was at the piano. 





PUBLISH SUITE SEXTET 

The Children’s Suite by Joseph 
Achron, originally written for piano, 
is now published by the Universal Edi- 
tion in Vienna in an arrangement for 
sextet. The suite was given in this 
form for the first time in New York 
in 1925 by the Stringwood Ensemble, 
for which this music was arranged. 
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wo I briefly discussed radio’s 
summer plans last week I thought 
I had done with the subject, but a pub- 
licity item in the week’s mail made a 
reopening of the case advisable. 

Arthur Judson, long established as a 
concert manager, and a new (but equally 
successful) radio impresario, advo- 
cates lightening radio menus for the 
summer according to the press agent's 
statement. In chatty interview form, 
the article quotes Mr. Judson as saying, 
in effect, that as we shed overcoats and 
eschew weighty foods with the arrival 
of June and roses, so should we treat 
our musical fare. He further advised 
avoiding composers like Wagner, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms, whose music would 
be most likely to include summer torpid- 
ness, and recommended the lighter 
works of less cerebral composers. 

Well, Mr. Judson is an astute im- 
presario and few know as well as he 
the cravings of the musically inclined. 
In a measure his contentions are correct. 
But a slight inconsistency on his part 
creates a sense of bewilderment. 

\s all good little music lovers know, 
Mr. Judson is manager of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. Now, 
this orchestra is the one which for the 
past few years has been engaged for 
the summer season of the Stadium Con- 
certs in New York. From his vantage 
point Mr. Judson surely must have 
gathered at least an inkling of the evo 
lution of his orchestra’s hot weather 
series. Starting modestly with a policy 
ot light and the better “popular’’ pro 
grams, the Stadium concerts have 
grown to the artistic caliber of the ac 
cording-to-Hoyle winter series. 

Along with standard symphonic pro- 
grams, Wagner and Tchaikovsky nights 
have been included and, what is more 
significant, have been attended by 
full-sized audiences. In a word, almost 
the only difference between the cold and 
warm weather Philharmonic concerts is 
the season. 

The foregoing is ample indication of 
the drift of the summer concert goer’s 
inclinations. And as radio audiences 
embody many devotees of the visible 
concerts, there is no denying that their 
desires follow along similar lines. 


La Traviata (National Grand Opera 
Company, WEAF and NBC Red Net- 
work, May 30). Falling this week on 
Memorial Day, the regular NBC opera 
night was further made decorative with 
a performance of Verdi’s tuneful and 
favorite opus. Cesare Sodero’s con- 
densation of the score was done with 
skill. Shorn of its padding, but with 
its familiar melodies intact, La Traviata 
in its sixty minute version should have 
satisfied its devotees, and given strang- 
ers more than a peep at its mellifluous 
contents. 

A leading tenor, new to this reviewer, 
was heard in the rdle of Alfredo. Ivor 
Thomas, possessor of a somber-hued but 
unmistakably lyric voice, lent manliness 
and not a little beauty to Alfredo’s 
measures 


SELECTED BROADCASTS 


REVIEWED BY DAVID SANDOW 


P. & C. Photo 
THE BYTOWN TROUBADOURS SERENADING MME. LACHANCE WHILE SHE 
WEAVES. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT THEY ARE MIVILLE BELLEAU, FORTUNAT 
CHAMPAGNE, EMILE BOUCHER AND CHARLES MARCHAND. THIS GROUP 


WAS A FEATURE OF THE QUEBEC 





FOLKSONG AND HANDICRAFT FES 


TIVAL, MANY OF THE PROGRAMS OF WHICH WERE BROADCASTED 


Genia Zielinska was a rather sharp- 
voiced albeit dexterous Violetta, and 
invested that unhappy lady with some 
vestige of pathos and whimsicality. Her 
technical execution of Ah fors é lui 
and the following Sempre libera were 
good examples of expert vocal cales- 
thenics. The role of Germont, pére, 
was entrusted to that routined and splen- 
did veteran, Ferrucio Corradetti, who 
dealt gloriously with the favorite Di 
Provenza il mar. 

The secondary réles were in the first 
rate hands of Paula Heminghays, Steele 
Jamison and Nino Ruisi. Mr. Sodero’s 
conductoral talents embellished every 
phrase. 

Josef Kallini, Bernard Ocko in Polish 
Program (New York Edison Music 
Map of the World Series, WRNY, 
May 29). Aside from its worth as a 
purely musical feature, this Music Map 
sefies is an authentic course on the 
music of the countries mythically visited 
from week to week. And it is ahiding 
by its promised and commendable in- 
tention to present native musicians 
when possible. : 

In this broadcast the impresarios pre- 
sented Josef Kallini, Polish tenor and 
authoritative interpreter of his country’s 
folk songs. Although Mr. Kallini’s 
forte may be folk songs, his voice is 
of the genus known as operatic, with a 
color and range that make it admirably 
adaptable to the lyric drama. An aria 
from Moniuzko’s Halka was impres- 
sively sung. 

Following this with his folk song 
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group, Mr. Kallini warmed to his task 
in no uncertain manner and the last 
number, Maciek, a typical peasant tune, 
was read with spirit, generous tone and 
keen rhythmic feeling. 

Bernard Ocko, who is finding his way 
into the front rank of violinists, was 
heard in a group. which included 
Moszkowski’s Serenade, the Romance 
from Wieniawski’s second D minor con- 
certo and the latter’s polonaise. Master 
of a clean and sound technic, and man 
ufacturer of an ingratiating tone, Mr. 
Ocko is well equipped to disseminate 
excellent enjoyment. 

The miniature and artistic ensemble 
with Josef Bonime at its helm rounded 
out this successful presentation with the 
overture to Halka, Scharwenka’s Polish 
dance and a fantasie on motives from 
Chopin. 


Court Chamber Ensembles (At Home 
with the Masters Hour, WOR and as- 
sociated stations of the CBS, June 1). 
The Court Chamber Ensembles are ad- 
mirable purveyors of chamber music. 
A woodwind trio, woodwind quartet and 
a string quartet, each sufficient unto it- 
self and complementary to each other, 
constitute the musical components of 
this hour. 

The strings ushered in the half hour 
with a moving delineation of the an 
dante from Henry Holden Huss’s prize 
quartet, Opus 51, which was followed 
by the Gavotte and Scherzo from 
Pfeiffer’s quartet for flute, oboe, clari- 
net and bassoon. The individual tech- 
nical accomplishments of the woodwind 
players were unimpeachable, but the 
music made was not entirely blessed 
with compactness. There was a feeling 
of detachment, an impression that each 
artist was performing a solo with scant 
regard to his neighbor. 

The broadcast was concluded with 
\. Walter Kramer’s dubiously dubbed 
Humoresque on Suwanee River and 
Dixie which achieved interest mainly by 
the meritorious exposition accorded it 
by the String Quartet. 

This feature invariably follows a 
commercial broadcast whose low comedy 
antics with so-so musical trimmings 





(good enough if you care for them) 
spill over into the period set aside for 
its use. A molehill infraction of radio 
proprieties, this practice looms moun- 
tainous in the ears of eager audiences. 
Seasoned addicts have become so accus- 
tomed to having their entertainment 
start promptly on its announced time 
that they are apt to resent the delay in 
a favorite feature. 

Roxy Stroll (WJZ and NBC Blue 
Network, June 2). With the vast pro- 
fessional resources of his motion picture 
theatre at his command, Roxy (known 
in what little privacy is left to him as 
S. L. Rothafel) succeeds week after 
week in giving Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams of very fine music generally well 
performed. Calling now on the orches- 
tra of 110 pieces, now upon a vocalist 
and now upon a violinist or ‘cellist, he 
succeeds cleverly in surrounding pres- 
entations with an air of spontaniety and 
informality. For long one of radio’s 
more personable announcers, his verbal 
cavorting before the microphone stamps 
a Roxy performance with distinctive in- 
dividualism. 

The company of music makers who 
so competently and delightfully graced 
this program contained more names 
than there is space wherein to chronicle 
them. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Selected Broadcasts 








(Continued from page 29) 


The one literally discordant note in 
the otherwise harmonious hour was the 
chorus’ rendition of Rubinstein’s Kamen- 
noi-Ostrow. Shrill soprano tones fluc- 
tuated both up and down from pitch, 
and the exposition in general was not 
completely happy. 

Roxy’s excellent orchestra disported 
itself throughout with musical propriety 
and furnished rich toned support to the 
soloists. 





Sixty Musical Minutes + EAF and 
NBC Red Network, June 3). Under 
the sponsorship of the Federal Council 
of Churches, this feature with the un- 
imaginative appellation will be the sum- 
mertime successor to the religious meet- 
ings which occupied the 3 to 4 p.m. hour 
on WEAF’s Sunday schedule. Under 
the direction of George Shackley, a 
small orchestra of strings and wood- 
winds, recruited from the New York 
Symphony and Philharmonic orchestras, 
will be assisted by a male quartet in 
weekly programs. 

The opening hour, and the others will 
be likewise “of such texture as to be 
easily understood” (the quotation is 
from the announcement) and ran the 
gamut from Beethoven’s The Heavens 
are Declaring to Marshall’s I Hear You 
Calling Me. Sprinkled in were such 
innocuous things as Tchaikovsky’s 
Humoresque, Rubinstein’s Melody in F, 
Toselli’s Serenade and Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton. 

To all of these and many more the 
orchestra and Fred Vettel, William 
Cruger, John Quine and Emerson Wil- 
liams lent mellifluous instrumental and 
nice male quartet embellishments. 
There were also occasional solos and 
concerted numbers which engaged the 
services of the entire ensemble. 

A polite and better than average semi- 
classical feature, the Sixty Musical 
Minutes ministered soothingly and 
harmlessly to the ear while making no 





pretentions to reach the inner con- 
sciousness. 
Utica Jubilee Singers, (WJZ and 


NBC Blue Network, June 3). Per- 
forming weekly at WJZ and the NBC 
Blue Network, this ensemble of Negro 
singers compensates one for his atten- 
tion and delights with authentic pres- 
entations of spirituals. The voices are 
not of the highly developed variety, but 
they are pregnant with color and emo- 
tion. Morever the precision and urility 
with which the quartet sings commands 
admiration no less than the fervent 
spirit and feeling with which the num- 
bers are presented. 

In addition to the quartet, there are 
presented from time to time interesting 
personages of the colored race whose 
entertainment, while not always along 
musical lines, detracts not a whit from 
the mood of the Utica offerings. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra “Pop” 
Concert. WBZ-WBZA, Saturday, June 
9 at 8.10 p.m. 

Beethoven’s Egmont Overture, the 
Nocturno and Scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer Night Dream music 
and Tchaikovsky’s Marche Slav in pro- 
gram by National Concert Orchestra, 
Hugo Mariani, director, WJZ Sunday, 
June 10 at 1 p.m. 

All Mozart program by National 
String Quartet, Katherine Palmer, so- 
prano soloist. The quartets in D major 
No. 18 and G minor, and four songs 
are included. WEAF and NBC Red 
Network, Sunday, June 10 at 1 p.m. 

Arion Male Chorus and string trio, 
WJZ Sunday, June 10 at 6.30 p.m. 

Hans Barth in piano and harpsichord 
recital will play Haydn’s Minuetto in 
C on both instruments. Other works 
by Haydn, Tchaikovsky and Moszkow- 
ski will be played. WEAF and NBC 
Red Network, Sunday, June 10 at 


p.m. 
United Symphony Orchestra, Howard 
Barlow, conductor, will play Solder- 
man’s Overture to Joan of Arc and ex- 
cerpts from the two Peer Gynt suites 
of Grieg. Alexander Semmler, soloist, 
in the Allegro from Grieg’s piano con- 
certo in A minor. WOR and Columbia 
chain, Sunday June 10 at 3 p.m. 
Cathedral Hour, WOR and Colum- 
bia chain, Sunday June 10 at 4 p.m. 


The Andante and Scherzo from Schu-’ 


mann’s Quartet in A, and Grainger’s 
Molly on the Shore will be played by 
National String Quartet. WEAF and 
NBC Red Network, Monday, June 11 
at 7.15 p.m. and 7.45 p.m. 

Genia Fanariova, mezzo-soprano; 
Irving Jackson, baritone, and Lolita 
Cabrera Gainsborg, pianist, in Tchai- 
kovsky program. WJZ and NBC Blue 
Network, Monday, June 11 at 10 p.m. 

India program with special orchestra 
and soloists. General Motors Family 
Party, WEAF and NBC Red Network, 
Monday, June 11 at 8.30 p.m. 

Malcolm Coney, pianist, and Anna 
M. Ochs, soprano, blind musicians in 
program under auspices of American 
Foundation for the Blind, WJZ and 
NBC Blue Network, Tuesday, June 12 
at 7 p.m. 

First broadcast of Goldman Band 
summer series includes Schubert’s 
Marche Militaire, the Overture to 
Wagner’s Tannhauser and _ excerpts 





MODERN MUSIC FORMS 
TOPICS OF ARTICLES 


An _ interpretation of Schdnberg’s 
technic and a solution of the problems 
raised by his alleged atonality are of- 
fered by the German scholar Dr. Hugo 
Leichtentritt in the June issue of 
Modern Music. Dr. Leichtentritt ex- 
amines a typical Schénberg work, the 
Six Little Piano Pieces, opus 11, and 
reduces the apparently bewildering lack 
of key systems to definite tonalities. 

Other features of this issue are: A 
summing up of recent European de- 
velopments by Alfredo Casella; a study 
of Stravinsky’s new ballet, Apollo, by 
Frederick Jacobi; an original specula- 
tion entitled Technic and Inner Form 
by Carlos Chavez, and an initial at- 
tempt on the part ‘of Henry Cowell to 
define the nomenclature employed in 
modern works. The next issue will 
appear in November. 
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from Giordano’s Andrea Chenier. WJZ 
and NBC Blue Network Tuesday, June 
12 at 830 p.m. The concert of June 
16 will also be broadcast over NBC 
system at 8.30 p.m. 

The Prize Song from Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger and works by Tchaikov- 
sky, Delibes, Saint-Saéns and Verdi in 
Continental’s program, Cesare Sodero, 
conductor; Astrid Fjelde, Grace Leslie, 
Judson House, Frederic Baer, soloists. 
WJZ and NBC Blue Network, Tuesday, 
June 12 at 10.15 p.m. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Gondoliers. 
WBZ-WBZA, Tuesday, June 12 at 
9 p.m. 

Ilona Hajdu, soprano of Budapest 
Royal Opera House, in Hungarian 
program, New York Edison Music Map 
of the World Series, WRNY, Tuesday, 
June 12 at 8 p.m. 

Maguhild Styhr, Norwegian pianist 
will play a Norwegian program at 
WOR Tuesday June 12 at 9.13 p.m. 

H.M.S. Pinafore, Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s operetta in abridged form in 
Kolster Radio Hour. WOR and Col- 
umbia chain Wednesday June 13 at 
10 p.m. 

Henry Hadley will conduct his opera, 
Bianca, presented by the National Grand 
Opera Company with Henri Scott, 
Steele Jamison and Katherine Palmer 
in the cast, WEAF and NBC Red Net- 
work, Wednesday, June 13 at 10.30 p.m. 

Opera and concert stars in Radio 
Manufacturers Association Banquet. 
NBC Networks, Thursday, June 14 at 
11 p.m. 

Michel Gusikoff, violinist, and Frank- 
lyn Bauer, tenor, guest artists in Max- 
well Hour. Gershwin’s Piano Con- 
certo, the Rondo from Lalo’s Concerto 
and Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony 
will be heard. WJZ and NBC Blue 
Network, Thursday, June 14 at 9 p.m. 

Mary Jordan, contralto and Lenox 
String Quartet in An Hour of Chamber 
Music. NBC System, Friday, June 15 
at 10 p.m. 

United Opera Company, new Colum- 
bia chain feature, will give operas in 


English. First opera will be Verdi's 
Aida in abridged form. WOR and 
Columbia chain, Friday, June 15 at 
10 p.m. 


Mabel Beddoe, contralto, Roy Duf- 
field, tenor, and Henri Marcoux, bari- 
tone in song recital WOR Saturday, 
June 16 at 9.30 p.m. 


PORTLAND ELECTIONS 
Symphony Society Names 
Piper As Head 


PortLANp, Ore., June 6.—Edward 
Cookingmam, vice-president of the Port- 
land Symphony Society, was elected 
president at the sixth annual meeting, 
succeeding the late Edgar B. Piper. The 
remaining officers are: John Laing, Ben 
Selling, Walter S. Babson, J. C. Ains- 
worth and Mrs. William MacMaster, 
vice-presidents ; Mrs. Henry L. Corbett 
and Mrs. Donald Spencer, secretaries ; 
A. R. Watzek, treasurer. Additional di- 
rectors are James B. Kerr, Peter Kerr, 
H. A. Sargent, F. J.* Cobbs, Kurt 
Koehler, Henry Cabell, Donald Sterling, 
Dr. W. S. Knox, Isabella Gauld, Mmes. 
T. D. Honeyman, Sigmund Frank, 
H. W. Metzger and Robert Strong. 
Mrs. Donald Spencer will continue as 
business manager. 

The Oregon Federation of Music 
Clubs recently presented the Monday 
Musical Club Chorus, directed by W. F. 
Gaskins, and the Ladies’ Triad Chorus, 
led by Catherine Covach Frederich, 

Members of Mu Phi Epsilon, who ap- 
peared in a program at Reed College, 
were Lucile Morton, Jane O'Reilly, Jane 
Burns, Ruth Bradley Keiser, Helen C. 
Jones, Jean Harper, Charlotte Nash and 
‘Lillian Pettibone. J. F. 


Voice Study Convention 
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three of his own compositions. The 
Philomela, Etta Hamilton Morris, di- 
rector, sang Florence Turner Maley’s 
Breath of Spring, Henry Holden Huss’ 
I dare not ask a Kiss, and Gene Brans- 
combe’s The Dancer of Fjaard. George 
Brandt sang the Prologue and Com- 
rades, Friends Beloved, by Gena Brans- 
combe, with the composer at the piano. 
Thoughts of the Morrow by Marie 
Cowles Jacoby, to a poem by Baron 
Guenther von Huenefeld, was sung by 
Henriette Wakefield, with Helen Chase 
at the piano. 

Other music heard was Bertram Pea- 
cock’s singing of Vision Fugitive, the 
Allegro con Spirito in F, Gade; played 
by the recital club trio. Della Hagerty, 
violin; Olga Sapio, piano, and Con- 
stance Veitch, cello. Estelle Liebling’s 
double sextette gave a performance of 
the Card Scene from Carmen. 

The convention was attended by 
about three hundred teachers and mu- 
sicians and was a highly successful 
meeting. G. F. B. 





Louisville Is 
Assembly Host 


Federated Musicians 
Hold Convention 


LoursvitLE, Ky., June 6—The Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians of the 
United States and Canada held its 
thirty-third annual convention in the 
Brown Hotel from May 20 to 26. 

The convention opened officially with 
a symphony orchestra concert under the 
direction of Karl Schmidt in the Brown 
Theatre on Sunday night, May 20. The 
program consisted of the Prelude to Die 
Meistersinger and numbers by Bach, 
Strauss and Herbert. This concert was 
followed by a Dutch lunch and smoker 
in the hotel. 


A band of 150 players paraded 
through the principal streets of the city 
on Monday. The formal opening of the 
convention was held in the Brown Hotel 
at two o'clock in the afternoon. William 
B. Harrison, mayor of Louisville, gave 
the welcoming address, which was fol- 
lowed by an address by George P. 
Laffell, president of Local No. 11. 


Automobile Drive 


On Tuesday members of the conven- 
tion were given automobile drives 
through the city and park sections. 
Later they went to Churchill Downs to 
witness the running of the American 
Federation of Musicians handicap purse. 
An informal banquet and entertainment 
were given at night to officers, delegates, 
and visitors, with addresses by officers 
in the crystal ballroom of the Brown 
Hotel. This event was followed by a 
ball in honor of the visiting delegates. 

Morning and evening sessions were 


held on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. Joseph N. Weber was again 
elected president of the American 


Federation of Musicians, as the result 
of balloting on Thursday. He has been 
president for thirty years, and is one of 
the founders of the association. He 
lives in New York. Officers also elected 
on Thursday include William L. Mayer, 
New York, vice-president; William 
Kerngood, Newark, secretary, and H. 
Brenton, Boston, treasurer. 

The 1929 convention will be held at 
Denver. This was decided at the clos- 
ing business session on Friday morn- 
ing. 

James G. THompson. 
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BETTER RECORDS °' 


REVIEWED BY PETER HUGH REED 


N addition to reviewing new discs 

this week, I shall answer questions 
often asked me in regard to needles, 
the kind which brings out the best 
quality of tene, and so on. Material 
for critical consideration follows: 


La Campanella, Paganini-Liszt ; and 
Nocturne in F sharp major, Chopin, 
opus 15 No. 2; played by Ignace Jan 
Paderewski. Victor. No. 6825. 

Suite for strings, Chaconne, Adagio, 
Vivace, Rondo Minuet and Hornpipe, 
Purcell; and Allegretto, Marcello; 
played by N. G. S. Chamber Orchestra 
under John Barbirolli. N.G.S. discs 
Nos. 96-97. 


Paderewski plays the Liszt arrange- 
ment of. Paganini Campanella with 
effulgence and power. His tone is de- 
cidedly arresting, but more from the 
recording standpoint than for its inter- 
pretive quality. In the Chopin nocturne, 
Paderewski plays with sensitive regard 
for its elegance and attains a passionate 
brilliancy in the dramatic middle sec- 
tion, marked Doppio movimento, which 
substantiates the observation of the 
critic who once said that his playing of 
this nocturne was almost unequalled in 
its romantic reading. 


A Refreshing Suite 


A friend recently remarked to me, 
“The Purcell suite issued by the Na- 
tional Gramophonic Society is certainly 
a beautiful work, which presents a re- 
freshing contrast to the music of to- 
day.” This echoes my reaction. The 
suite is full of simple charm, unaffected 
grace and cosmic beauty. Of the rondo 
minuet, I should like to say it creates 
a sad and contemplative atmosphere 
which grows in appeal, even though the 
strings seem to be somewhat lacking 
in the resiliency which they attain in the 
chaconne and the hornpipe. This latter 
part teems with jollity, and the Mar- 
cello excerpt is wholly delightful with 
its rhythmic grace. 

The suite is an assembled one, ar- 
ranged by John Barbirolli, conductor 
of the N. G. S. Chamber Orchestra, 
but perhaps it would be best to let him 
tell his own story. In the April issue 
of the Gramophone he writes, “The 
Purcell suite is made up of various 
pieces taken from incidental music to 
plays, with the exception of the adagio 
on the second disc, which was originally 
a five-part choral anthem written for 
the coronation of Charles II. I was first 
shown this piece by my friend Herbert 
Dawson, the organist, and was much 
struck by the originality and beauty of 
the harmony, and immediately seized 
with the idea of transferring it to a 
string orchestra to savor to the full the 
richness of the harmonic scheme. It is 
but sixteen bars in length, but when- 
ever I have played it at concerts, it has 
never failed to make a deep impression. 
Another piece in the suite. worthy of 
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“It is perhaps, interesting to observe 
that the first four notes of the theme 
(1) make up the bell motif in Parsifal. 
This may be of no particular im- 
portance, but I am personally struck by 
the similarity when I hear this piece.” 

The Marcello allegretto completing 
the fourth side is also an arrangement 
made by Mr. Barbirolli. I think most 
of my readers who secure this set will 
agree with me that this gentleman de- 
serves a vote of thanks for arranging 
this music. The surface of these discs 
is much the best that I have found on 
the N. G. S. records to date. 


Three Singers 


Murmuring Zephrs, Jensen; and Du 
bist wie eine Blume, Rubinstein; sung 
by Elisabeth Rethberg. Brunswick. No. 
15148. 


Norma, Bellini, Meco all’ altar di 
Venere; and Tosca. Puccini, E lucevan 
le stelle; sung by Giacomo Lauri-Volpi. 
Victor. No. 1318. 


Otello, Verdi, Morte d’Otello; and 
Dio! Mi potevi scagliare; sung by 
Giovanni Zenatello. Victor. No. 6824. 

The beauty of Rethberg’s voice is 
projected in a negligible manner, as the 
Rubinstein song has been spoiled by a 
violin obbligato which in sentimental 
repetition destroys the sincerity of its 
simple melody, and the Jensen song is 
not very enduring in appeal. 

In the romantic lament of Tosca’s 
lover, Lauri-Volpi does some genuinely 
beautiful restrained singing. In the 
Norma selection his voice is emotionally 
opulent but lacking in distinction, and 
also shows a tendency toward a tremolo 
when unduly pushed. This tenor, how- 
ever, is blessed with a rare organ. He 
should prove a valuable addition to the 
Victor’s roster of operatic artists; and 
undoubtedly will give us some excel- 
lently sung arias in time to come. 

The role of Otello is a very difficult 
one, written for a dramatic tenor voice. 
It has had few successful interpreters, 
and Zenatello is one of them. Caruso 
is said wisely to have refrained from 
singing this exacting part. Francesco 
Tamagno, the greatest Italian tenore 
robusto in the period preceding Caruso’s 
reign, gave a magnificent performance 
of Otello. Vocally, Tamagno was one 
of the foremost dramatic tenors of his 
time and judging from some of the 
records issued in England, he must have 
been superb. These discs, though re- 
corded in Tamagno’s fifty-fourth year, 
presented a voice apparently in its 
prime. Two years later Tamagno’s 
career was terminated by an accident. 

It has been said that Zenatello pat- 
terned his performance of the Moor 
after his predecessor; and that his in- 
terpretation is the greatest since 
Tamagno. It is a keen and appreciative 
penetration of both the mental and 
emotional concept of Shakespere’s 
character, combined with a musical un- 
derstanding of Verdi’s music. Zena- 
tello’s sense of the theatre is both 
artistic and arresting—almost too much 







the stage. I first heard this tenor at 
Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera; and 
I must say, after hearing this disc, that 
his voice*has not lost its old glamor. I 
recommend all operatic lovers not to 
miss the selections. 


The English Singers Again 
Since First I Saw Your Face, 


Thomas Ford; and Wassail Song, ar- 
ranged by Vaughan Williams. 


All Creatures Now Are Merry 
Minded, John Bennett; and Down In 
Yon Forest, arranged by Vaughan 


Williams. 

Corpus Christi, Peter Warlock; and 
The Holly and the Ivy, Rutland 
Boughton. 

Hark All Ye Lovely Saints, Thomas 
Weelkes; and We've Been Awhile 
A-Wandering, arranged by Vaughan 
Williams. Four discs from the set of 
twelve sung by the English Singers. 
Roycroft Living Tone Records, issued 
by Wm. H. Wise & Co., 50 West 
Forty-seventh street, New York. 

To continue with an observation of 
the English Singers’ discs, this week 
I review the second four of the set. 
They are equally as interesting as the 
first group and offer some genuinely 
beautiful music sung a cappella. After 
hearing these records, one arrives at the 
conclusion that the Elizabethan com- 
posers made music which is equal to 
some of the best of our own day. 

Most of the numbers in this group are 
Christmas carols, several of which were 
arranged by one of England’s foremost 
composers, Vaughan Williams. The 
music of these selections certainly 
reaches a rare peak of perfect beauty 
in Peter Warlock’s carol, Corpus 
Christi, and also in John Bennett’s 
madrigal, All Creatures Now Are 
Merry Minded. The Wassail Song is 
a jolly good one—a drinking song 
“roared out by the early Saxons,” so 
reads the notes. I daresay its jollity 
may prove ironical to some, since the 
refreshing note of the song is merely 
figurative in this day and age. It also 
recalls the old-fashioned spirit of 
Christmas cheer, a bowl of hot punch 
and a toast to neighbor and friend. 
We've Been Awhile A-Wandering is 
said to be one of the English Singers’ 
most popular selections—which is easily 
understood after one has heard the 
spirit with which they render it. 


Concerning Needles. 
A number of readers have asked 
what needle is the best. The answer 
seems to me to lie in individual reac- 
tion and personal discrimination. At the 
same time, since some people have made 
inquiries, ‘perhaps it might be well to 
set down some personal reactions which 
cover a wide range of records and a 
considerable period of time. They are 
by no means intended as a series of set 
rules, bu are presented rather for 
whatever value they may contain. 

If one owns an old style machine, 
with or without a new soundbox, a 
needle of almost any size can be used; 
and it is probably true that a fulltoned 
needle will give the best result most 
of the time. With a new machine, par- 
ticularly those which are scientifically 
constructed, I recommend a good half- 
tone steel needle. If this proves too 








loud, a soft tone needle can be substi- 
tuted. 

The semi-permanent or tungs-tone 
needle is good, especially the full toned 
one; but not everyone is successful in 
using it. Very careful handling is re- 
quired not to bend the fine wire. Many 
people claim a needle like this ex- 
cessively wears upon a record, but I 
can honestly say that I have never had 
this experience. 


Fibre needles have always seemed to 
me devitalizing to recorded music. The 
degree of resonance or overtone is con- 
siderably reduced, hence—so is the pro- 
jective quality of the music. The fibre 
needles undoubtedly do not wear the 
record as those made of steel, but since 
wear in the average disc does not mani- 
fest itself except after a great many 
playings, particularly if the disc is kept 
clean of dirt and dust, I can scarcely 
recommend the use of a devitalizing 
product. I might add it is quite difficult 
with some of the new recordings to 
sustain a playing point on a fibre needle 
for the duration of a record’s perform- 
ance. An English expert has stated that 
a soundbox has to be built especially 
for fibre-needle reproduction, which 
means, among other things, that it must 
have a suitable needle angle and an 
absence of side pressure to eliminate a 
muddy quality in projection. 

Speaking of needles, there is one of 
English manufacture which can be 
procured in this country, called the 
Edison-Bell Sympathetic Chromic, 
which I should like to recommend, It 
is a fine needle, very thin and very 
hard pointed. It fits into a grip, which 
in turn, fits into any soundbox. The 
length of needle projecting from this 
grip determines the degree of sound in 
reproduction. I have found this type 
of needle useful for several reasons, 
among which are: an elimination of 
scratch, better orchestral balance in 
very loud recordings, and the elimina- 
tion of blast and that sibilant quality 
which is found in some of the new 
vocal recordings. I have also used it 
as a better means of securing a softer 
reproduction which is more faithful to 
the music than that obtained by the 
thin needle which is apt to chatter. 

These needles have the additional ad- 
vantage of being usable on a half dozen 
discs on each end (they are double 
pointed); and they often give a new 
lease of life to records that are hadly 
worn from loud needle usage. They 
sell for eighty-five cents a set, which 
includes a package of needles and a 
grip. The writer will gladly procure a 
set for any reader, or give them the 
address of a shop which carries them. 





MACKEY SURVEYS 
THE SEASON 


In totalling the attendance at the con- 
certs given during the season of 1927- 
1928 by the Philharmonic Society of 
New York, Mr. Mackay proves con- 
clusively that a new concert hall in 
New York is necessary to help swell 
the operating income. The figures 
quoted on the season are extraordinary, 
and it is said that the great increase in 
expenses during the past three years 
has been nearly met by the box office. 
An endowment fund of substantial 
proportions and a pension fund, to- 
gether with sick benefits, are stressed 
also by Mr. Mackey. 
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Honors Won by 
Bangor Band 


Attains Championship 
In Two States 


Bancor, Me., June 6.—Marching on 
to victory after having won the Class 
A state championship in Waterville, the 
Bangor High School Band, which is 
conducted by Alton L. Robinson, with 
Linwood Bowen as assistant leader, was 
awarded the New England state cham- 
pionship in the High School Festival 
held in Boston recently. The number 
Mr. Robinson chose for his players was 
R. B. Hall’s New Colonial March. 

The Bangor High School Band re- 
ceived its awards in Mechanics’ Hall at 
an evening performance given by the 
New England Festival High School Or- 
chestra of 216, representing forty-three 
towns and cities. The Bangor Band 
held the stage during an intermission 
and played Finlandia. 


The Welcome Home 


The band’s return to Bangor was 
made the occasion of an enthusiastic 
demonstration. Hundreds were present 
to welcome the home-coming musicians, 
who were received amid a clamor of 
bells, cheers and general rejoicing. 

Bangor citizens who went to Boston 
to attend the contest were, Adelbert 
Wells Sprague, conductor of the East- 
ern Maine Music Festival, and Mrs. 
Sprague; Mrs. Alton L. Robinson, Col. 
and Mrs. Herbert L. Bowen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Winfield F. Sawyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tarbel, Mrs. Alpheus Lyon, Louise 
Sawyer, Benjamin Kent, Leonard 
Pooler, Frank Fellows, Stanley Palmer, 
Abram Brown, and Clarence Drisco. 
Mr. Drisco was delegated by the school 
department to accompany the band on 
the trip. 


Pupils’ Recitals 


Some fifty violin pupils of A. Stanley 


Cayting, formerly of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, now concertmaster of the 
Bangor Symphony, were heard in a 
series of recitals in Andrews’ Music 
Hall on the evenings of May 21, 22, 24, 
and 28. 

On Monday afternoon, May 28th, 
Abbie M. Garland of the Bangor Piano 


School presented her pupils in an in- 
teresting recital in Andrews’ Music 
Hall. Those taking part in the miscel- 
laneous part of the program were 
Frederic K. Collins, Lillian Segal, Al- 
thea Hamlin, Carroll Blanning. A fea- 
ture of the concert was a group played 
in observance of the Schubert centenary 
by Frederic K. Collins, Lawrence 
Bletnen, Marcia Allen, Eleanor Mc- 
Leod, Mrs. Chandler Carter, Christine 
Curren, Isabel Gallagher and John Bell. 
Mrs. Joseph A. Thompson gave a short 
talk on Schubert. 
June L. Bricut. 





THREE CURTIS SINGERS 
BOOKED FOR OPERA 


PHILADELPHIA, June 6.—Three stu- 
dents of Horatio Connell at the Curtis 
Institute of Music have been engaged 
for next season by the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company, Alexander 
Smallens, conductor. Clarence Reinert, 
baritone, who appeared with the Civic 
Opera last season, has been re-engaged 
for six performances, including the 
American premiére of Strauss’ Ariadne 
auf Naxos. Helen Jepson, soprano, will 
appear in three performances, and 
Florence Irons in two. Mr. Reinert and 
Miss Jepson will continue their studies 
with Mr. Connell during the summer 
under the auspices of the Curtis Insti- 
tute. 





San Antonio, Tex., May 16.—Al- 
bert Herff Beze lectured on Turandot 
before the Tuesday Musical Club, May 
8. Florence Winters assisted. 
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Creation Sung 
in Rockford 


Many Recitals Attest 
to Artistic Activity 


RocxrorpD, Irt., May 23.—An artistic 
performance of Haydn’s The Creation 
was given on a recent Sunday evening 
by the Emmanuel Choral Society under 
the capable leadership of Ernest Swen- 
son. The soloists were Ivy Wheat, Eu- 
gene Dressler, Alex Foster. Celeste 
Bengston played the organ. 

Ralph Brigham gave a delightful or- 
gan recital in the Second Congregational 
Church recently under the auspices of 
the Rockford Mendelssohn Club. As- 
sisting were club soloists Mmes. 
Chester McFarland, Ralph Cronk, F. L. 
McCleneghan, Ethel Hardy, and Miss 
Edna Crotty. 

Cameron M’Lean was heard by mem- 
bers of the Rockford Mendelssohn Club 
in a program of classics and ballads in 
which his beautiful voice was enjoyed. 

Mrs. Paul Janke, violinist, Prof. 
Kritch, violinist, and Prof. Munger, pi- 
anist, the latter two of the Wesleyan 
University faculty, gave a delightful 
recital in Grace Church. Assisting were 
Mrs. Ralph Cronk, soprano, and Mrs. 
Irvine Croon, mezzo. 


College Glee Club 


Rockford College Glee Club, under 
the leadership of Myron E. Barnes, 
gave a fine spring concert in observance 
of Music Week in the college chapel. 
Among the soloists were Margaret 
Copeland, soprano, and the Rockford 
College quartet. Marion Redin was the 
accompanist. 


William H. Barnes appeared before a 


large audience when he dedicated the 
new organ in the Bethseda Coven- 
ant Church. Vilas Johnson, baritone, 


a Rockford resident, assisted. 

The Coe College Girls Glee Club of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, recently gave a 
pleasing concert under the auspices of 
the Calvary English Lutheran Church 
under the direction of Miss Pear Van 


Orsdel. Assisting the chorus were 
Georgia Welsh, violinist, and Verna 
Silka, reader. 

Svea Soner Singing Society, com- 


posed of about forty Swedish men, gave 
an impressive concert in the Emmanuel 
Lutheran Church, assisted by Sigfrid 
Sandeen, tenor, Erma Lynn, pianist, 


and Celeste Bengston. 


On Sunday evening, April 29, Wesley 
W. Wilcox, baritone, was enthusiastic- 
ally received in a sacred concert in the 
Emmanuel Church. His accompanist, 
Miss Bengston, played two organ num- 
bers. 

Editha Underhill, mezzo-soprano, and 
Laura Grant Short, organist, appeared 
in a delightful recital in the Rockford 
College Chapel May 8, in observance 
of Music Week. 





CLEVELAND GRADUATES TO 
GIVE VIOLIN RECITAL 


CLEVELAND, June 6.—Fern Jordan, 
young violinist, will receive her teach- 
er’s certificate from the Cleveland 
Institute of Music on June 14. She is 
to give the first of the graduation re- 
citals which are to precede commence- 
ment, at the school, Friday evening, 
June 8. Miss Jordan, a pupil of Andre 
de Ribaupierre, head otf the Institute 
strings department, has completed the 
four year course designed to provide 
a general musical education as well as 
specific training in violin. She will 
play the following program: Sonata, 
Franck; Nardini’s concerto in E minor; 
sonata in E major, Bach; Réve d-En- 
fant, by Ysaye; Wieniawski’s Obertass, 
and Le Menetrier. 





Kansas City, Kan., May 16.— 
The Santa Fe Negro Band appeared in 


concert at the Shawnee Park pavilion, 


April 28, directed by Shelley Bradford 





St. Louis Light Opera 
Singers Are Chosen 


S T. LOUIS, June 9—The 
Garden Theater announces 
the following singers for its 
summer season of light operas: 
Leon Errol, John Parks, John 
Cherry, Irving Fisher, rClaude 
Archer, Vera Myers, Sars Ed- 
wards, Lillian Crossman and 
Dorothy Humphries. The sea- 
son will open with ony: 


~~. 











GAELS LAUD HERBERT 


Victor Herbert was memorialized by 
the Gaelic Musical Society at a concert 
given in the auditorium of the City 
College of New York, May 31. The 
program was furnished by the Ford- 
ham University Glee Club, Edith Con- 
ner, harpist; the Melchisedean Singers, 
Dan Gradley, tenor; Lillian Smith, 
soprano; Seumas O'Doherty, tenor: 
Kathryn P. Gunn, violinist; and Joseph 
Laderoute, boy soprano of the Paulist 
Choristers. Tribute was paid to Victor 
Herbert by Baroness Katherine Evans 


von Klenner and James McGurrin, 
Secretary General of the American 
Irish Historical Society. 
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e Music's ‘ROLE IN LAZARUS J/AUGHED 


By HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN 





A MASKED FIGURE IN THE PRO- 


DUCTION OF EUGENE 


PLAY 

| $ OS ANGELES June 6.—Lazarus 

Laughed may be styled the enigma 
of the American stage. Written by 
Eugene O'Neill less than three years 
ago, and refused by New York man 
agers, this puzzle play, supplemented by 
Arthur Alexander's intriguing music, 
first saw performances in Pasadena’s 
Community Playhouse some two months 
ago. Yet this period is supposed to be 
memorable in the history of the Ameri- 
can stage. Seldom has a drama been 
the subject of so much discussion in so 
short a time. 

Few individuals will admit that Laz- 
arus Laughed presents a puzzle. There- 
in lies the enigma, for everyone thinks 
his opinion is the right one. Preachers 
leave the theatre with a_ thoughtful 
mien, flappers yawn and wonder what 
it is all about, and energetic old ladies 
become regular habitués stoutly declar- 
ing their approval after six or eight 
visits. None laugh and none cry, yet 
for five weeks the Playhouse was 
crowded to the doors and the Holly- 
wood Music Box has seldom held such 
audiences. 


O’NEILL’S 


The Eternal Struggle 


Based upon the eternal struggle be- 
tween the real and the unreal, the vis- 
ible and the invisible, the play copes 
with the philosophital belief in the 
deathlessness of life and reveals the 
conflict between men’s belief in death 
and Lazarus’ assertion that there is no 
death. Cloaking his philosophy in 
masks of various designs, the author 
seeks to deal with forces rather than 
with characters. He offsets different 
types against the unmasked, whited- 
robed figure of Lazarus, whose return 
from the grave is supposed to have 
opened the way to a realization of the 
eternal verities of being, and to have 


given him the courage to face all the 
vicissitudes of life with the conviction 
that there is no death. Consequently, 
Lazarus says “yes” to life when he 
makes his dramatic re-entry into this 
world, asserting that there is only life 
and “God’s eternal laughter.” 


Greeted as Dionysus 


The people of Bethany seem to realize 
the significance of Lazarus’ philosphy 
as he laughs, but experience dissension, 
fear and grief when he departs for 
Rome, to be haled before the Roman 
senate. Lazarus’ fame has spread, and 
he is greeted as a reincarnation of the 
Greek god Dionysus when he reaches 
Athens, where the population is aroused 
by this man-god, laughing away the 
trials of life with the declaration that 
there is no death. 


In Rome Lazarus meets his greatest 
test. Facing Tiberius and the senate 
he continues his ecstatic affirmation of 
life, even in the face of promised death 
unless he complies with the Emperor’s 
command not to laugh. Yet laughter 
continues, conquering fear, even when 
Miriam, his wife, eats a poisoned apple 
and dies, only to revive for one brief 
moment and reiterate his “yes” to life. 

The taunts of Caligula, heir to 
Cesar’s throne, and the wiles of Pom- 
peia, fail to still Lazarus’ laughter, and 
even when he is burned to death at the 
stake, he has strength to proclaim that 
there is only “Life, eternity, stars and 
dust. God’s eternal laughter.” 


There is nothing particularly new in 
the philosophic content of O’Neill’s play. 
Sages and those who have followed their 
teaching have long been content to be- 
lieve in the continuity of life and the 
nothingness of death. Grotesaue masks 
give a distinctive touch to the acting, 
quite aside from the content of the 
drama, and it is a large feather in the 
cap of Gilmore Brown, director of the 
Pasadena Community Theatre, that this 
quasi-amateur group succeeded so ad- 
mirably. This company, numbering 
about 250, has accomplished almost the 
impossible, and the phenomenal success 
of the enterprise was as much of a sur- 
prise to them as to anyone else. 


The frequent laughter, which is 
hardly the right word to express what 
O’Neill stipulated in his request for 
“low, tender and musical laughter,” is 
not exactly the manner in which an all- 
wise individual of Lazarus’ nature 
would express himself, it would seem. 
“There is no death” resounds through- 
out the entire eight scenes, often to be 
followed by the assertion that “Death is 
dead.” 


Impressive Music 


Two hearings of the play, once in the 
Community Playhouse in Pasadena, and 
again after its journey to Hollywood, 
leave a definite impression that much of 
its success is the result of Arthur 
Alexander’s music, which seems indis- 
solubly wedded to the character of the 
work. Composed under pressure within 
three and a half weeks, the score has 
many characteristics of outstanding 
talent and inspiration. Yet no one is 
more surprised than Mr. Alexander 
himself. 


“When Mr. Brown decided to pro- 
duce the play,” Mr. Alexander said, 
“he brought me a copy and asked if I 
should like to compose the incidental 
music. I looked it over for a day or 
so, marked the places where music or 
chanting is suggested and decided thet 
I might write something that would 
make the presentation effective. “e- 


hearsals began almost immediately, so 
there was little time to wait for the 
Muses. Oftentimes, after a long re- 
hearsal, I would consider what music 
might be good. Then I would spend 
the next morning writing it, rush it to 
a mimeographer and teach it to the 
singers that night. And perhaps you 
think it was not difficult trying to get 
those 250 actors to sing like a trained 
chorus! Of course, it could never have 
been accomplished had not Gilmore 
Brown developed a wonderfu! spirit of 
co-operation among members of the 
company.” 


Mr. Alexander has often been asked 
why he did this, or why he did not do 
that; and many persons have credited 
him with following his own fancy as to 
where music should be used. This, how- 
ever, is not exactly true. O'Neill left 
wide scope for the composer. Indeed, 
a glance at the book leads one to believe 
that it might have been written for 
the reader as well as for the actor. 
Wherever O'Neill indicated music, he 
simply asked for chanting or suggested 
musical interpolation. Mr. Alexander 
followed no set formula. Asked if he 
has sought modern effects, he admitted 
that he never thought of seeking any 
thing but to finish the score so that the 
actors might learn it. There are no 
motifs, although a recurring phrase has 
been used with startling effect in several 
climaxes. Mr. Alexander worked more 
for atmosphere and for effects in keep- 
ing with the character of the various 
episodes than to be historically correct. 
He used combinations of harmonies, 
modes and rhythms to achieve results 
that greatly heighten the effect of the 
play. In fact, many declare that it is 
the music that makes the play. 


A Labor of Love 


“The strange thing of it is,” said Mr. 
\lexander, “people have read the wild 
est fancies into the music and have 
found ideas of which I never dreamed. 
One lady reporter tried her best to make 
me say that I received help from some 
dear departed master, or that my in- 
spiration came from God Himself. I 
only know that it was a labor of love, 
for as the work progressed I became 
more and more interested in what 
O'Neill was trying to say and found 
myself engrossed in composing a suit- 
able score. Some have had me writing 
an opera out of Lazarus Laughed. And 
it does have operatic possibilities, but 
it would have to be made into a real 
libretto. I have no idea of knowing 
whether the author would permit it to 
be used for an opera. For all I know, 
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ARTHUR ALEXANDER, WHO COM- 
POSED INCIDENTAL MUSIC FOR LOS 
ANGELES PRODUCTION 


he might heartily disapprove of what I 
have already done, for there has been 
no opportunity for him to witness a 
peritormance.” 


Certainly Mr. Alexander is not con 
sidering an opera on the theme, at 
least for the present. He is much too 
busy to take a year off; and operas 
he says, cannot be composed in three 
or four weeks. Fully recovered from 
the serious illness which caused him to 
resign as director of the orchestra at 
the Eastman School in Rochester, he 
has bmlt up a large following as a 
teacher of singing and coach. Compost- 
tion is merely one of his pastimes, which 
doubtless explains his ability to tap the 
springs of inspiration at their source 
and write music which sets even critical 
ears wagging 

New York will probably be the next 
city to pass judgment on the text and 
music of Lazarus Laughed. Several 
wise men have already journeyed from 
New York to estimate the profits an 
eastern run would net. But wherever it 
is shown next, the enthusiasm of the 
Pasadena company will be difficult to 
equal, for his organization is pledged 
to amateur productions, and is not in a 
position to take Lazarus Laughed to 
other marts. The actors make daily 
trips to and from Pasadena, each mem- 
ber receiving $5 a week, just enough 
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Heads Clubs 
in Connecticut 


Marion Fowler Chosen 
by Federation 


New Haven, Conn., June 6.— 
Marion Fowler, president of the St. 
Ambrose Music Club of this city, was 
elected to the presidency of the Con- 
necticut Federation of Music Clubs at 
the twelfth annual meeting held in the 
Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport. 


Featured on the musical program 
were compositions by Connecticut com- 
posers. Among the local artists who 
appeared were Minnie Mills Cooper, 
Walter Ruel Cowles, Charles Kullman, 
Signe. Nordin, Marion Fowler, Mabel 
Deegan and Marshall Bartholomew. 
The convention closed with a presenta- 
tion of Humperdinck’s Hansel and 


Gretel as an operalogue by Bernice 


Nettleton and Marion Fowler. 


A concert which was heard with 
much enjoyment was given in the Com- 
mercial High School on a Sunday after- 
noon by Frank Riggio, a young and 
gifted musician of this city. He con- 
ducted an orchestra, recruited from 
the ranks of the New Haven Sym- 
phony, in works by Goldmark, Saint- 
Saéns, Mascagni, Bizet, Ponchielli, 
Mascagni, Verdi, Rachmaninoff, and his 
own lilting Ave Primavera. Assisting 


artists were John Cattano, tenor, and 
Teresa Scordino, soprano. 
The combined orchestras of the 


larger grammar schools gave an after- 
noon program under the direction of 
Harry L. MaLette, Stephen S. Wilson 
and Mary Richards. 

Mrs. Bruce Simonds presented Flor- 
ence Morrison in a piano recital in the 








CLAWSON BESWICK VAN _ SICLEN, 
PHILADELPHIA 


WHO HAS ATTRACTED ATTENTION 
THROUGH THE EASE OF HIS COLORA- 
TURA SINGING. 


BOY SOPRANO 
COLORATURA ARTIST 


Philadelphia lays claim to the young- 
est finished boy soloist in America. 
Whether this is absolutely true or not 
it is surely remarkable that a lad of 
eleven years should have developed the 
technic necessary to sing well such dif- 
ficult coloratura numbers as the Echo 
Song and Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark. 
Clawson Beswick Van Siclen, soloist 
in the Memorial Chapel Choir is cap- 
able of singing these with ease. His 
teacher, Ernest Felix Potter, promises 
that the boy’s official bow will be made 
next year. 

PortsMouTH, Ohio, June 6.—William 
Dugan, baritone, and Oma Sullivan, con- 
tralto, have fulfilled an engagement in 
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Colon Opera Celebrates 
Argentine Holiday 

B UENOS AIRES, May 26.— 

(By cable to Musical Ameri- 
ca).—La Traviata was produced 
in the Colon Theatre by Ottavio 
Scotto on May 25 as a gala 
celebration of Argentine’s Na- 
tional Day. Claudio Muzio made 
her first appearance of the sea- 
son as Violetta and was the re- 
cipient of hearty applause. Pedro 
Mirassou was cast as Alfredo, 
and Riccardo Stracciari as the 
elder Germont. Tullio Serafin 
conducted. President Alvear at- 
tended the performance officially 
with the entire diplomatic body 
and summoned Scotto and Serafin = 
to the presidental box to con- 
gratulate them. 

) ay of 

















COMMUNITY CORPORATION 
HOLDS MEETING 


The Community Concert Corporation 
held its last luncheon meeting May 28, 
in the Park Central Hotel, New York, 
closing a successful season in which it 
carried music of the highest type to 
over forty towns for the first time. 
The policy of the managers in the Cor- 
poration is to help organize clubs in 
cities which have been operating alone, 
and to furnish concert artists according 
to the new memberships. 

Sigmund Spaeth is general director, 
and he intends to be active all summer. 


Other officers at the luncheon were 
John T. Adams, president; Lawrence 
Evans, vice-president; Lowden Charl- 
ton, secretary; F. C. Coppicus, chair- 
man of the board; Fitzhugh Haensel, 
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San Jose Club 
Hears Moderns 


Contemporary Numbers 
Form Program 


San Jose, Cat., June 6.—After a year 
spent in classicism the Music Study 
Club became adventurous and presented 
Arthur Hardcastle, pianist, in a pro- 
gram devoted to the ultra- moderns be- 
fore a large audience of invited guests 
in Schofield Hall, Y.W.C.A., on the 
afternoon of May 23. The program 
began with Debussy and ran the gamut 
through Cowell, Schénberg, Lord 
Berners, Rudhyar, Goossens, Skriabin, 
Arthur Bliss, Malipiero, and Béla 
Bartok. Few of the modern composi- 
tions had been heard in this city previ- 
ously ; and while some of them undoubt- 
edly shocked orthodox ears, they afforded 
mental stimulation and consequently 
a new kind of pleasure to a majority of 
those present. At any rate, the pro- 
gram was cordially received. 

Henry Cowell, whose tone clusters 
have edged their way into polite musical 
circles and who is president of the New 
Music Society of California, introduced 
the pianist of the day, prefacing the re- 
cital with bits of enlightening comment 
regarding the composers represented and 
their ideas—his own included. It seemed 
a pity that Mr. Cowell could not 
have played his own works—but many 
were interested to know that other 
pianists could handle them with a fair 
degree of success. Some had had their 
doubts. 

Mr. Hardcastle’s program was both 
interesting and courageous; his playing 
showed a sincere effort to give voice 
to the moderns’ message. The fact that 
we have heard the same numbers better 
played elsewhere should not detract 
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